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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
| eas ‘GH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. GEO. A. CASWELL, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
ZEST END INSTITUTE, School for 
/ Girls. Pre- 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica- 
tion necessary. 
Mrs. S. L. Capy and Miss C. FE. Capy, Principals. 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
l, MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
1804. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, D.D., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
Frencb, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1894. 
ILurNots, Chicago, 708 Chamber oy ommerce. 
C= ‘AGO COLLEGE OF LA 
Law Department of Lake Forest ci Two 
and three year course. For information address 
E. E. BaRRETT, LL.B.. Secretary. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
‘T.TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH FRENCH, 
x and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 20, 1894. Principals: 
Miss M. C. CARTER. Miss S. R. CARTER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
Hee UNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
ablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass.Institute of Technology is aspecialty. 
Reference 1s made to the Institute Faculty 
Preparation also for College (with or w ‘Athout Greek) 
and for business. 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ee TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
») Address the Dean, 
EpMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
yu CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Concord. 
‘ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS Greenfield. 
pre: SPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A home school with thorough education. 
Reference. Rev. E. E. Hale, D D. 
25th Year. JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 Boys. 27th year. 
“ H. W. Royat (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DAIZELLS PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sctentific 
School. Send for Catalogue. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 835 West 
Chelton Avenue. 

i MISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD.- 
Ps ing and Day School.—26th year. ‘ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minationsare held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Cc *hestuat Hill. 

] ISS COMEG YS AND MISS BELL’S 
i English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 1. 

Students prepared for College. 

Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
A ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
d Dav School for Young Ladies. Established in 
1848. Opens September 26. 


| RS. JOHN McGINNIS, Jr., OF NEW 
d York, has taken an apartment, No. 40 Ave. Vic- 
tor Hugo, Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
age, enabling them to have the best advantages there, 
and will arrange for some travel if desired. Refer- 
ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White, New York Evening Post. 


7. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y. 
nN —Optional studies. Special advantages in Modern 


Languages and Music. Gymnasium; 84 teachers. Send 
for catalogue to Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New gymnasium; cottage dormitories; Improved course 
of study; best modern methods. For illustrated Cata 
logue. address the Principal. 





THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class educational advantages to a limited 
number of earnest students. 
Send for a Catalogue to the PRESIDENT. 
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Museum of Fine Ar 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass., 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year now open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and pemupective. Principal instruc- 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), in William Stone (Decora- 
tive Design), B. L. Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M.D. 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars giving detailed information, address 

iss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


y Yu?Y TRDOQITV 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
4 i A ain . 
For the year 1805-06, three Resident (Williams) Fel 
lowships of $350 each are offered to graduates of Theo 
logical Schoois who intend to devote themselves to the 
Christian Ministry. These Fellowsbips are designed to 
encourage advanced Theological work of a high order. 
Applications accompanied by testimonials and spect 
mens of work, must be made before May 1st, 1895, to 
ROBERT S. Morison, Secretary of the Faculty, Cam 


bridge, Mass. 
ACADENY, 
RIVERVIEW POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
59TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. Army offi 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 





Teachers, ete. 
MIDDLE-AGED WIDOW OF HIGH 
respectability and culture, and of cheerful, com 

A nature, desires a situation as home or travel 
ing companion, or in a position of trust. References 
given and required. Address 

Rev. J. L. MARSH, Saco, Maine. 


A g4 NUSCRIPTS REVISE D.— The offer 
is made by one who has long experience in such 
work, to correct errors of grammar or construction ip 
MSS. intended for publication or delivery. Address 
‘EnGiisH,” Station E, Baltimore, Md. 


NGLISH PENSION. 

~ Mme. SABELLI-POSILIPPO, Naples, Italy. Healthy 
situation, overlooking the Bay. Good cuisine; pure 
water. Best references. Terms, 7 to 9 francs per day. 
ROFESSOR G. BROCHER, Lausanne, 
Switzerland, receives a very limited number of 
young gentiemen, whom he prepares for university 

examinations, ete. Home life. Best r referenc es. 
ARV. ARD —Tutoring for A: Imission. — 

H. H. BroGan, Ph.D., 858. Main St., Cambridge. 

ARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agenctes.. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street, Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


A MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEA CH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YouUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY, 
211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago.—FEstablished 1887. 
Teachers wanted for college and high-school positions. 
New circulars give full —_— 
. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENcY.- Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
Cc. B. Rueeites & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 7 a: 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN Profes- 
sors, tutors, governesses. teachers, etc., supplied 
to colleges, se hools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 ) Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 
QOHE "RMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best know nin the U. ‘ 
3 East 14th St.. N. Y. 








_Established 1855. 


{MERICAN AND FOREIGN TE rr ‘H- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss GRacK POWERS THOMAS, M’g’r 
8 Park Street, Boston, Mass 








is vebeshde in proport ‘on to its 
AN” AGENCY influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells TH AT is something, but if 
you about them t it is asked to recom- 


tends you that ie more, Ours RECOMMENDS 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Physics, 2 courses 


Women as well as men are 





For pamphlet describin 


FER’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PEDAGOGY OF HERBART. 


Translated and edited under the direction of CHARLES 
DEGARMO, President of Swarthmore College. 
Gives a bird’s-eye view of the ends and means of edu 
cation as seen by Herbart. It will serve as a reliable 
guide not only to the works of Herbart himself, but 

also to the writings of his school 
134 pages. Cloth, 00 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 





Tours. 
CLARK'S EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE. 


Sailing from New York by 
on April 13, May 18, June 22, 
July 5, ete. All travelling 
Popular y ices, 
$250 and up 
aia ae kets FU R( )PE : 

all i ines 
Choice berths, 

Send for Clark’s Tourist Gazette 
particulars, with maps 

FRANK C. CLARK, 
way, N. Y , Official Ticket 


Erie R. R., ete.; 1 Rue 
Crass, London 


first-class steamers 
June 6, June 2 
expenses included 
- kets for in 
vidual tra 
velnina to all 
seat s of the 
orld at low 
est rates 
containing full 
Tourist Agent, 111 Broad 
Agent, Pennsylvania and 
Auber, Paris: 2 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS 
Fine University, Hospital, et« 
HOTEL TIROL. 

Openall the vear. CARL LANDSEE, I 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences 
sine Reduced rates in winter, EXCI RSk 
CIALTY. Best references. Illustrated pamy 
on application. 





upertor cul 
INS A SPE 


hiets sent 


PRIVATE EUROPEAN PARTIES 
(EIGHTH SEASON 

May 11, tour of 63 days; June 8, tour of 56 days; June 
24, tour of 64 days: June 29, tour of S7 days; Compre 
hensive and delightful routes 

For descriptive book and references, address 

Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR & CO., 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass 


A LADY 

a situation as travelling mpanion. Bos*or 

and Philadelpnia ref rences giver Address TRAVEI 
LER, office of the Nation, 


WALTER BAKER & C0, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


re COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


"In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alke 
aa lies or other Chemicals or Dyes ar 
used in any of their pre ratic one 

Their dalicions BREAKFAST COCOA {is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than ome cent @ Cup. 


SOLD BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


i 







GROCERS EVERYWHERE 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School. 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 1895 courses of instruction will be given as follows, begin 
on July 5th: 

English, 5 courses Methods of Teaching Geometry and Chemistry, 4 courses 

German, 2 courses Algebra Botany 

French, 2 courses Engineering, 5 courses, including Geology, 7 courses 


History. Highway Engineering Physiology and Hygiene for Teachers 
Common Law, Freehand Drawing Physical Training, 2 courses 
Education and Teaching. Mathematics, 3 courses Courses at the Medical Schoo! 


admitted to these courses, except those in 
Engineering, and the two more advanced courses in Geology 


the above courses, and other information. apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Clerk of Committee, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publishers, | 


Charing 
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The 


Nation. 





the Medical Schox thos 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc 

tions of famous paintings 
sculpture,and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects List of World 

Fair Views and Art at the 





Fair now ready 

Lantern slides made to order from any of out 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied 
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Ginn & Company 
New Books 


A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics. Sclected and 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by FELIX E. SCHEL- 
LING, P rofe ssor of En; “< sb Literature in the University of Pennsyl- 


vania. 12mo. Cloth 27 pages. $1.25. 


Stories from Plato and Other Classic Writers. 
3y Mary E. Burt, author of ‘* Literary{Landmarks,” ete. 12mo. 
Dlustrated. Boards. 262 pages. 50 cents. 


College Requirements in English. By Ar- 
THUR W. Eaton, Instructor in English in the Cutler School. New 
York City Second Series. 12mo0, Cloth. 104 pages. $1.20, 

This volume contains the English Entrance Examination Papers of 
the leading colleges for 1803 and 184, with the text of the Report 
of the Committee of Ten. 


Medizeval Europe (814-1300). By Eruratm 
EMERTON, Professor of History in Harvard University. 12mo. 
Cloth. 607 pages. Illustrated. $1.65. 


The Classic Myths in English Literature. 
Based chiefly on Bultinch’s *‘ Age of Fable.” Accompanied by an 
Interpretative and Ulustrative Commentary. Edited by Professor 
GAYLEY of the University of California. 1l2mo. Half leather. 
540 pages, S165. New Edition, with 16 full page Illustrations. 


Lhe al publications may f ordered Of ali boorkseliers, or well be 


| 





ent by the Publishers, postage prepatd, to any part of the 


'A Scientific German Reader. 


A PRIMER OF 


MAYAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 


By DANIEL G. BRINTON, A.M., M.D., LL D., Sc.D., 
Professor of American Archeology and Linguistics in the University of Penn 
sylvania, President of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, ete , ete. 
8VO, PP. 152. 84 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Volume III., No, 2, of the Publications of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Series in Philology, Literature and Archology. 


- 20. 


The Technique of Sculpture. 


ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. Square 12mo. Cloth. 


By WiLLtaM 


118 pages. $1.10. 


Factors in Organic Evolution. A Syllabus 
of a Course of Elementary Lectures delivered in Leland Stanford 
Junior University. By DAvipD STARR JORDAN, President of Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 12mo. Cloth. 149 pages. $1.50. 


Edited by 
THEODORE DIPPOLD, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
322 pages. $1.00. International Modern Language Series. 


United States, on 


receipt of pric Descriptive culars of all our Books, and a copy of our High School and Col lege Catalogue, sent free to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOS’ TON. NEW YORK. 


LON DON. 


_CHICAGO. — 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 


Book by the Right Hon. A, J. Balfour. 


The Foundations of Belief. 


Reing Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology 


By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFouR, M.P. Crown Svo, $2.00. 

‘Whatever may be the ultimate judgment onthe value of the main argument 
whik ‘+h runs through the whole, every reader must feel the charm and the force of 
the author's original and independent thought, and must be delighted with the fre 
quent passages in which he has given it an expression so felicitous.’’—North British 
Daily Mail. 

* Perhaps the greatest service which the leader of Opposition has rendered to 
this generation is not the influence which he exerts.as the head of the Conservative 
party tn the House of Commons, but the force with wiich, tn this striking work, he 
has illustrated the influence of Authority in the evolution of beliefs, both true and 
oes Spectato 

Mr Ralf. sur has put great thoughts into burning words, and the range, 
as well as the profundity, of his argumentation will certainly provi le abund: ance of 
matter for the digestion of the intellectual world for some time to come.’’—Man 
cheser Courter. 


his book, modestly termed ‘Notes,’ is one of the chief contributions to philoso 
phy made for many years in England Mr. Balfour has much to say of some modern 
controversies and fallacies which were on the way to oblivion even as he wrote. 
But no fresher and keener examination of dominant apstens of thought, no more 
luminous statement of objections dimly seen by many less acute than he,no more 
suggestive discussion of old, but ever new, problems, has appeared here for many 
vears.”— Times, London, 

It may certainly be said that of someof the tinest qualities of the true philo 
sophie theologian—tn catmness and fairness of statement, in capacity to pierce 


beneath ‘the outward show and appearance of things’ into their deepest meaning, 
in acuteness of analysis and sub:leness of reasoning, in breadth of vision, and above 
all in a profound consciousness of the supreme value of the unseen and eternal, and 
of belier in the living God as the most potent factor in human life—this volume 
proves Mr. Balfour to be abundantly possessed.”’— Zhe Rev G.S. Barrett, DD, 1m the 
Sta 

“The outcome, in point of fact, of Mr. Balfour's latest contribution to philoso 
phical thougnt is a substantiation of the postulates of religion, or, to use the autbor’s 
own language, ‘a provisional unification of beli: f,” such as we are bound to ho!d as 


rational creatures with regard to ine world ia which we live and its Divine Author 
and Su tainer. Constructive in its tendency the book assuredly is. It is, if we like 
ynservative in the main fibre of its ideas, and indubitably animatea by 
a distinctly religious and devotional spirit."—Dauy Telegraph 

Pts volume will be universally recognized as a most interesting and impor 
tant contribution to the greatest controversy of the time Daily News, 
London 
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but some future Congress will have to pay. 
This will balance things nicely, and be- 
sides enable us to go on the stump and 
deny that we have saddled the taxpayers 
with a needless expense. We can deny, 
and point to the bill to prove it, that we 
have appropriated a cent for new battle- 
ships. The fact that the bills will have to 
be paid later will not weigh with fair-mind- 
ed taxpayers, who will reflect that they 
may all be dead before pay-day comes 
round. 





Congressman McCreary of the foreign- 
affairs committee put the question of a 
Government expenditure of $3,000,000 for 
a cable to Hawaii in its true light when he 
said that it was a movement to reverse the 
nation’s policy as to the undertaking of 
large commercial enterprises, without any 
assignable reason for doing so. These 
islands are not on any direct line to any 
other place, being 2,000 miles south of the 
direct line to Japan and China, and 500 
miles north of the direct line to Australia. 
As to the claim that the cable would be a 
great advantage in war, he said that any 
power strong enough to fight us in the 
Pacific could easily cut the cable. More- 
over, the only thing the cable could do if 
it were not cut would be to send early news 
to the Hawaiians. News from that coun- 
try during a war with any European power 
would be of very slight interest or advan- 
tage. Mr. McCreary hoped that “all sub- 
marine cables will have time to wear out 
before we have another war.’’ But if a 
cable is wanted for commercial purposes 
there was a responsible company prepared 
to construct one, not merely to the Ha- 
waiian Islands, but to Japan also, and this 
company asked nothing but an act of in 
corporation from Congress and the neces- 
sary authority to go to work. 





By way of showing the importance of a 
cable, Mr. Boutelle asked Mr. McCreary 
the question: 


‘* Now will the gentleman be kind enough to 

indicate any other port on the globe with 
which we had so much commerce during the 
last fiscal year as we had with the port of 
Honolulu?’’ 
Mr. McCreary ventured to name Liver- 
pool and Southampton. Then Boutelle in 
his agile way said that he meant not com 
merce exactly, but arrivals and clearances 
of American vessels, and he proceeded to 
read a list of such arrivals and clearances 
showing that only two American ships 
visited Hamburg last year (or per 
haps one such ship visited Hamburg 
twice), while there were 165 arrivals 
and departures of American ships from 
Honolulu. This means that there is 
an American line of steamers between 
San Francisco and Honolulu, and that 
they make regular voyages back and 
forth, and that a few whalers touch there 
also. This was what Boutelle attempted 
to palm off upon the House as a greater 
commerce than that of the United States 
with Liverpool, or London, or Hamburg, 
or Havre. 





We felt certain that when we saw the 
Hawaiian account of J. Cranstoun, the 
American who was deported from Hono- 
lulu, we should get a very different view 
of his character from the one he himself 
takes. He said he did not know and was 
not told either why he was arrest 
ed or why he was deported. But the 
Hawaiian Gazette of February 5 makes 
all plain. It appears that Cranstoun 
‘*had been assigned and accepted the 
undertaking of throwing dynamite bombs 
intothe Central Union Church during ser- 
vices on the Sunday evening the outbreak 
was scheduled.’’ These, we suppose, were 
those deadly cocoanut bombs found in 
the ex-Queen’s cellar. The Gazette does 
not say how it knows this, but the story 
bears all the marks of truth on its face. 
It is the well-known practice of royalist 
conspirators to begin operations by kill 
ing a lot of women and children in a 
church. But the Gaceffe adds another 
charge, if damning: 
‘*Cranstoun is the party who was re- 
sponsible for the split in the rank and 
file of the Schiitzen Club.’’ This is 
enough. Any man who, in addition 
to readiness to throw bombs into a 
church, would deliberately go to work 
to split up the rank and file of a 
Schiitzen Club, is no longer fit to breathe 
the pure air of Hawaii. But is not de- 
portation for such a man dangerous 
leniency? Will it not eneourage bomb- 
throwing in church -a practice obviously 


possible more 


most dangerous to a missionary republic? 
We think he should have been decapitat- 
ed. The Hawaiians should understand 
that the eyes of patriots in this country 
are upon them in this crisis, and that the 
hope is universal here that the Mission- 
aries’ Sons will not let a single man or 
woman whom they have robbed of land 
and power now escape with life. , 





Senator Vest ought to run home as fast 
as possible and prevent the Missouri Legis- 
lature from passing a bill to make the pro- 
posed Kansas City water-works loan pay- 
able in gold. We believe that Mr. Vest 
hails from Kansas City, and is therefore 
in a double sense interested in preventing 
this outrage upon silver. Kansas City 
has been, for some time past, endea- 
voring to sell $3,000,000 of gold bonds to 
improve her water supply, but she has 
met the objection that there is no specific 
authority in law to make the bonds pay- 
able in gold. Hence the city is promoting 
a bill before the present Legislature, which 
has passed the Senate, and will without 
doubt pass the House. The second sec- 
tion of this bill contains the provision 
that the principal and interest of these 
bonds shall be ‘‘ payable at such place in 
the United States and in such lawful 
money of the United States as may be 
specified by the ordinance directing their 
issue, and in the bonds.’’ This will cure 


the only defect in the bonds and will ena- 
ble the city to get the money at once. But 





the indignity put upon’'silver will be simply 
monstrous. It will be every whit as bad as 
that inflicted upon it by Idaho, Arizona, 
and Alabama in their recent laws autho- 
rizing gold loans and gold contracts, and 
by Senator Stewart in his gold mortgages. 
We assume that Congressman Bland is 
already at home and in the breach, and 
that Senator Vest will not be far behind 
him. 





The passage, by both houses of the New 
York Legislature, of a bill forbidding the 
display of any flag save the American upon 
the city hall or other public building, except 
as a courtesy to a distinguished foreign 
guest, is a victory for simple sanity in po- 
litics. {tis aimed, of course, at the dis- 
play of the Irish flag on St. Patrick’s day, 
for no controversy has ever arisen in re 
ference to such use of any other flag. 
Mayor Hewitt’s refusal to allow its display 
during his term is thought to have 
been one of the most powerful of the in- 
fluences which caused his defeat for re 
election. The Irish themselves ought to 
rejoice over the passage of the bill, for it 
will relieve them of the invidious distine- 
tion of being the most childish of all our 
bodies of foreign-born voters. The as- 
sumption that they would vote in a mass 
to ‘*down ”’ any mayor who refused to un- 
furl the Irish flag from the city hall on the 
day of their patron saint, which has been at 
the bottom of all the hubbub, was due 
rather to the eagerness of political blather- 
skites to catch the Irish votes than to the 
real wishes of the Irish voters themselves. 





The situation at Albany is a very clear 
one now. Platt’s hold upon the Legisla- 
ture is badly broken, but not destroyed. 
He will still be able to block the progress 
of reform measures and possibly to de- 
feat them provided public pressure in 
their support be withdrawn; but if 
that pressure be continued, the Legis- 
lature will not venture to do his bid- 
ding. He is pretending that he has 
had an entirely satisfactory talk with the 
Governor, as he pretended formerly that 
he had a satisfactory understanding with 
Mayor Strong, but there is no foun- 
dation for it. He is merely paving the 
way, for another ‘breach of faith” 
later when he is forced to explain to 
his followers the failure of the Gov- 
ernor to comply with his desires. His 
only hope is that popular interest in 
reform measures may flag, and that in 
this way he may induce the Legislature 
to delay and finally defeat them. This 
will prove a delusion like all his other 
hopes. He assured the three Republican 
police justices who are on the bench with 
twelve Tammany justices, when he return- 
ed to the city last week, that they would 
not be disturbed, since the bill abolishing 
that bench and creating a city magistrates’ 
bench would never become a law; but he 
will not be able to defeat that bill. The 
moment that the people of this city be- 
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Cerrain brutal newspapers have joined 
forces with a brutish Congress to cast dis 


eredit on the Administration because the 


recent t of | 1 has vie lded a profit 
to the syndicate instead of a loss, as the 
two previous bond sales had done. No- 


thing more discreditable to the = intelli 


genee of the nation has ever been seen 


than these appeals t personal envy 
and party malignancy. Every day we find 
some new evidence of the deterioration 
and baleful influence of the newspapers, 
which is prevented from being utterly de- 
structive to the Gover nt only by the 
fact that they jump from one side to the 
other of all publ questior rapidly 





that notever 
them. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that they have any other motive than the 


he fools can keep pace with 


sale of a few extra copies. One sensation 
is as good as another for this purpose. 
Bloody murders, elopements, rapes, di 
vorees, and bond sales all come to the 


same thing. 

The Boston J/era/d, we regret to see, 
has joined the blatherskite press in de 
nouncing the Government, and seeks to 
excuse itself by saving that ‘the outery 
avainst the contract is ba-ed entirety 
upon the point that the transaction show 
ed an enormous profit to the syndicate at 
the very moment it was made.’’ Yes, 
Overlooking for a moment the fact that 
what the Government wanted and must 
have immediately was go/d, and not its 


own promissory notes, of which it already 


had about $90,000,000 !ving idle in its vaults, 
why does not the Boston //era/d allude 
to the other fact tl 


had negotiated this very loan at 3. per 


at President Cleveland 


cent. on the condition that Congress 
should pronounce the word ‘gold’? in con 
nection with the loan? And why did not 
the brutish Congress pronounce that 
word, and thus save the country sixteen 
million dollars in interest? Because, for 
sooth, the bonds were payable in gold any 
how! So some of the leading crities of the 
Who knows but that the judg- 


ment of these smart Congressmen and 


loan say. 
newspapers, so loudly proclaimed and so 
widely advertised, caused the very pre- 
mium which they are now blathering 
about? This is certainly worthy of their 
attention. Let us put it to them in away 
that they can understand. The Presi 
dent makes two bargains for the pur 
chase of $65,000,000 of gold coin, to be 
paid for with bonds. Under one of these 
bargains the interest is to be 3 per cent., 
on condition that the interest and princi 
pal shall be paid specifically in gold. Un 
der the other the interest is 33, per 
cent. if the interest is to be paid in coin, 
without mentioning any particular kind 
of coin. The saving of interest under the 
former will be 316,000,000 for the time the 
bonds have to run. ‘“ Which will you 


‘‘ The se- 


have?’’ says the President. 


cond ot a" says the brutish Congress, 
gold anyh «* Oh,’ says the invest 
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we didn’t know that. If that 
is what you mean, we will give 8 per cent. 
more for the bonds than we had intended 
to.” We should like to have the brutal 
press give some attention to this phase of 


ing public, ‘ 


the question. We understand that the 
Rothschilds are somewhat chagrined that 
they did not put the price of the bonds 
high enough to catch more of the cream. 
It is evident that they underestimated the 
force and popularity of the argument that 
the bonds are payable in gold anyhow. 

Another thing that the Boston //+ra/d 
overlooks is the value of time in the recent 
transacfion. As Assistant Secretary Cur 
tis said in his remarks on Saturday eve 
ning, there was a ‘trun’ on the Treasury, 
just like a run ona bank. When things 
come and go in a hurry, we are apt to for 
get them in a hurry. The fact is, that 
unless the bank presidents of New York 
had refused to meet the demands of their 
customers to open gold accounts and to 
draw gold from the Treasury, the whole 
remaining $42,000,000 would have been 
drawn out before Saturday night. That 
is not all. The reserve would have been 
swept away, just the same, in spite 
of the refusal of the banks to codpe 
rate in the run, if the news had not 
been promulgated that another loan was 
on foot and that it was a foreign loan. 
This caused a drop in the rate of sterling 
exchange. There was no more buying of 
sterling for speculation or in anticipation 
of future wants. The run was over, but 
we were within forty-eight hours of a sus 
pension of specie payments. Suspen- 
sion would have been an act of bankrupt- 
cy. It is vastly more difficult to pick 
up a bankrupt firm or Government and 
put it on its feet again than it is to 
prevent it from falling. Moreover, nation- 
al pride ought to cut some figure in the 
ease. The spectacle of a great rich coun- 
try, not menaced with war, not obliged to 
keep a standing army—a country that 
has paid off nearly two thousand millions 
of debt in twenty-five yvears—stumbling 
into the quagmire of bankruptcy in a time 
of absolute tranquillity, would have been 
too humiliating. Yet we were within 
forty-eight hours of making that exhibi- 
tion of ourselves. 

The Philadelphia Press says that Secre- 
tary Sherman made //s contract with the 
Rothschilds only ‘‘ after an open issue of 
bonds had failed.’? It argues that Mr. 
Carlisle should have followed that course, 
and avoided this fearful scandal of seeing 
Government bonds improve in price. Of 
course, while Mr. Carlisle was waiting for 
his open issue to fail, the Government 
would have failed, too, but that would 
have been nothing compared to the crime 
of not doing as Sherman did. But 
what did Sherman do? Nothing like what 
the Press says. If it had read the vari 
ous contracts, it would have known better 
than to say it. The contract of August 
24, 1876, gav 


» the hated foreigners the 


t 
“exclusive right’’ to the remainder of the 
bonds. On May 11, 1877, that contract 
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was modified so as to expire on July 1 of 
the same year, but with the further stipu- 
lation that, ‘during the continuance of 
this contract, aquy sales of bonds or- 
dered by the secretary of the trea- 
sury, by authority of law, shall be 
made through the parties of the second 
part... What room did this leave for an 
Before the expiration of this 


monopoly, namely, on June 9, 1877, a new 


open issue’ 


contract was made with the same parties, 
giving them a further ** exclusive right.’’ 
Probably what the Press is muddled over 
is the fact that this contract contained a 
clause providing that the syndicate should 
offer ** the people of the United States, at 
par and accrued interest, in coin the 4 per 
cent. registered consols . . . for a 
yweriod of thirty days.” This is the 
Press's *‘Sopen issue,’? made after the 
contract, not before it, with everything 
left in the hands of a foreign syndicate ! 
Sherman’s indiscreet friends should 
learn from his own silence that there is 
nothing to be gained for him or scored 
against Cleveland by raking up the re- 
cords of those years. In fact, if Carlisle 
requires an awful warning as to the kind 


letters he ought not to write, he will 
find it in 


Only two days, for example, after the exe 


the Sherman correspondence. 


f the contract last mentioned, 
Mr. Sherman wrote toa firm of New York 
bankers that he ** would greatly have pre- 
ferred’ to offer bonds to them ‘‘and other 


eution 


prominent banks and bankers,’’ but that 
it was “impracticable.’’ The Shylocks, in 
other words, had the honorable secretary 
down. On July 238, 1877, he wrote to 
Messrs. Belmont speaking of ‘‘discontent 
at the advanced rates at which you hold 
the bonds, and some complaints that rea- 
sonable facilities were not given for the 
subscription of bonds during the thirty 


days.”? On September 22, in the same 


vear, he wrote to his London agent that 


} 


the syndicate had not met his “ex 


pectations in aintaining the price of 
the four per cents at par in coin. It look- 
das if this had been permitted with a 
view to their purchasing up weak hold- 
ings at a discount.’’? The shameless for- 
And the humiliated secretary ! 
We forbear to quote other letters of his 
which show that he was as uneasy in those 


ee, 
eigners. 


days as he is now over bankers making 
more than a ‘reasonable profit ’’ out of 
the Government. But it may be as well 
here to record his confession, made 
to President Hayes on April 9, 1878, 
that the contract he was about to 
close, again with the dreadful foreigners, 
for $100,000,000 414 per cent. bonds, put 
the price ata figure ‘‘below what I re- 
garded as the minimum rate when I con- 


versed with you, and somewhet below the 


Cohid ation for these honds in 
t/} a ‘*’ On the whole, the Sherman 


rlass house does not seem to be a good 


base of supplies for this cruel war. 
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undoubted fools than to discourage one 
possible Keats. It aims to develop a 
wall-eye for glaring defects and a keen 
nose for hidden merits. Its favorite syllo- 
yvism is: All great writers have been be 
littled; therefore, all belittled writers will 
be great. 

If this were purely a British literary 
phenomenon, we should not feel called on 
to comment upon it in our intensely Ame 
rican columns. But the new copyright 
law has not kept it from our shores any 
more than it has kept away those dis 
gusting British novels which sell so scan 
dalously. It may be that the American 
literary log-roller does not ply his art so 
unblushingly as his English brother, but 
that he plies it no ordinarily attentive ob- 
server of critical methods in vogue can 
doubt. The game which those who 
are at it think so deep, though it is 
really so transparent, is played in this 
way. Mr. Gifted Hopkins brings out a 
volume of * Kchoes of Apollo’s Lute.’ 
Speedily there appears a review in the 
journal of which Mr. Macaulay Tupper is 
the editor, informing an astonished world 
that the successor of Tennyson, Browning, 
and Lowell has been found. But the 
poetic Hopkins has also his critical jour 
nal, and in it, within two weeks, appears 
a notice of Macaulay Tupper’s ‘ The Soul 
of the Centuries,’ in which the reviewer 
reins himself in from saying what he 
really thinks about these masterly essays, 
lest it might look like disloyalty tothe me- 
mory of Lamb, Sainte-Beuve, and Schlegel. 
Tupper’s paper chivalrously ripostes the 
week following by saying that Hopkins’s 
organ of opinion had always seemed to it 
a model, but that of late it had been par 
ticularly strong. Of course, the demand 
for this sort of thing soon creates journals 
specially devoted to “Literary Gossip,” in 
which the great men write of themselves 
and each other with immense apprecia 
tion and complacence. 

Now, there are those whom these antics 
fill with deep disgust. They think it a 
phenomenon at which the judicious should 
grieve, and grieve only. The ancient and 
honorable calling of the critic they believe 
to be degraded by these professors of the 
new art of criticism. They would like, as 
against the new criticism, a fresh assertion 
of the old criticism, which feels its responsi- 
bility to the public and to truth,and which 
refuses to write book reviews on charity 
organization principles. But the case 
does not seem to us so serious as that. 
The affair is not so much one to make the 
judicious grieve as to make them laugh. 
What the new critics most need is such 
treatment as Archbishop Tait proposed 
for a clerical correspondent of his who 
suggested some improvements in the 
Lord’s Prayer. ‘* Tell the man,”’ he said 
to his private secretary, ** tell the man that 
he is a consummate ass, but doit kindly.”’ 
The kindest service any one can do the 


new critics is to tell them that their log- 
rolling is both perfectly understood and 
perfectly ineffective. 
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It arises, principally, from their seeing 
too much of each other. It is worse than 
provincial—it smacks of the back-yard 
and the village store. The exact proto- 
type and truest exemplar of the new criti- 
cism is to be found, in fact, in the village 
newspaper. There no squash is raised 
which is not of phenomenal size and sure 
to take first prize at the county fair; 
no trotter is mentioned which cannot 
force any of ’em to take the dust: no 
Fourth of July oration which does not 
imperil Webster's fame; no — sermon 
which does not deeply impress an un 
usually large congregation. The reason 
is, that the editor knows.he must meet 
every day the owners of the squash and 
the trotter, the orator and the preacher; 
and how could he face them if he had said 
the squash was but a spindling growth, the 
trotter knock-kneed, the oration fustian, 
and the sermon mortal dull? So it is 
with our new critics. Their mutual ad 
miration grows out of,and is exaggerat 
ed by, their too intimate intercourse. 
How can you say unpleasant things of a 
man who claps you on the back twice a 
week at the Admirable Crichton Club and 
says, “Old man, that essay, poem, speech, 
review of yours was the greatest thing 
you’ve done yet’’? What the new critics 
need most of all is to cultivate the si 
lences and the solitudes. Then, if any of 
them is called upon todo abit of that very 
newest style of the new criticism—a ‘‘con- 


: 


versation’’ with some great man—he need 
not feel compelled to close by saying: ‘ 1 
felt that | had spent an hour witha strong 
and virile intelligence, whose best work the 
world may yet expect,’? but may safely 
say, if he will, “1 found the interview a 
good deal of a bore, and think the man 
has pretty clearly exhausted his vein.”’ 

If the new criticism had the practical 
effect of selling one additional copy, or 
making a cold world accept its token 
money of fame at even 50 per cent. dis- 
count, it would lack something of being su 
premely ludicrous. But log-rolled great- 
ness is unknown outside the circle of log- 
rollers. It leaves its happy recipients, 
like Amos Barton, with the conviction, 
but without the sensation, that they 
are great men. With so many kind 
friends telling a writer that he is a 
genius, he gets to wonder why he does 
not feel like one. What horrid doubts 
must sometimes assail a company of the 
new critics! There sits the best novelist 
since Scott, here the poet that makes 
Tennyson’s bays green with envy, yonder 
the acutest critic of a dying century; it 
must be so, because they have all said it 
of each other in cold and veracious type. 
But the strain even on their own credu- 
lity must, on oceasion, become too 
great, and a spirit of contrition and con- 
fession seize them all, moving them to say 

though they never do say it—-‘* Bro- 
thers, we are all poor sinners, doing our 
little daily stints us best we may, but only 
mortal, only very fallible; and the best re- 
solve we can make is, not to insult the au- 
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gust shades of the mighty dead by men 
tioning their names in the same breath 
with our own.” 


ARGON, 


THE announcement of the probable existence 
of a new element in the atmosphere, made by 
Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay at the 
meeting of the British Association last sum 
mer, aroused the profound attention of the 
scientific world. A number of elements have 
been discovered in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, but allof them are metallic substances 
Which occur in minute quantities in rare 
minerals, The latest addition to the list of 
non-metallic elements was bromin, discovered 
nearly seventy years ago, and the existence of 
an undiscovered element belonging to this 
group did not appear probable. Still less 
likely did it seem that such an element could 
be present in the atmosphere. Our knowledge 
of the air was satisfactory and complete. In- 
numerable analyses had established the facts 
in regard to its composition. Hence the an- 
nouncement above referred to was met with 
much scepticism, in spite of the eminent cha- 
racter and skill of the men who made it ; and 
the whole chemical world has waited anxiously 
and impatiently for a fullaccount of the work. 
This has now been given in a paper by Lord 
Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay which was 
read before the Royal Society at a special 
meeting on January 31. The long delay be- 
tween the preliminary announcement and the 
presentation of the paper is fully accounted 
for by this statement of Lord Rayleigh’s: 

‘*The research has been in many respects a 
very difficult one. [I am not without expe- 
rience of experimental difticulties, but cer- 
tainly | have never encountered them in any- 
thing like so severe and aggravating a form 
as in this investigation. Every experiment 
that one attempts, takes about ten days or a 
fortnight to carry out to any definite conclu- 
sion, and the result bas been of necessity much 
less progress than we could have hoped for, 
and many of the questions have been left open 
which we could have wished to settle.” 

The history of the discovery is in brief as 
follows: In the course of a series of determina- 
tions of the densities of some of the more per- 
manent gases, Lord Rayleigh found in the case 
of nitrogen that if obtained from chemical 
compounds it was about one-half per cent. 
lighter than if extracted from the atmosphere. 
This discrepancy was naturally thought at 
first to be due to contamination with impuri- 
ties consisting of known substances. When 
experiment had demonstrated that this was 
not the case, the dissociation of the molecules 
of the nitrogen derived from chemical sources 
into detached atoms suggested itself as a possi- 
ble explanation of its greater lightness. But 
both gases subjected to the action of the silent 
electric discharge retained their densities un- 
changed. This was discouraging, and a fur- 
ther experiment of a different kind disposed of 
this explanation in a still more decisive man 
ner. It was exceedingly improbable that the 
nitrogen of chemical origin could be a mix- 
ture, as that would necessitate the existence 
of two kinds of nitric acid. The simplest re- 
maining explanation was to admit the exist- 
ence of a second ingredient in the nitrogen ob- 
tained from the atmosphere. If the supposed 
gas had a density half as much again as that 
of nitrogen, the presence of one per cent. 
would suftice to explain the observed ditfer 
ences in density. This explanation brought the 
investigators face to face with the great im- 
probability that a gas all about us and present 
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in such enormous quantity could have remained 
so long unsuspected. Its demonstration de- 
manded the isolation and identification of the 
new gas, and to the solution of this problem 
the research was now directed. 

It is interesting to note here that Cavendish, 
more than a hundred years ago, in bis careful 
and exact study of atmospheric nitrogen, had 
really raised this same question of possible ad- 
mixture with another gas 
tempts to cause a complete union of atmosphe- 
ric nitrogen with oxygen by means of the elec 
tric spark, he-says: 
the phlogisticated air [nitrogen] of our atmos 
phere which differs from the rest and cannot 
be reduced to nitrous acid, we may safely con 
clude that it is not more than 1-120th part of 
the whole.” 
phasis on this residual 1-120th, except as indi- 
cating by its minuteness the great purity of 
the But 
science no longer neglects ‘‘ residual phenome 
na,” and has found, in many cases before this, 
abundant evidence of the valuable results to be 
obtained by study of them. 

In the first attempts to isolate the suspected 
gas, Cavendish’ method was employed. Elec- 
tric sparks were passed through air confined 
over weak alkali, and oxygen gradually added 
till 
nitrogen and oxygen caused by the spark were 
absorbed by the alkali, and finally, when no 
further absorption took place, 
oxygen was removed by 
A residue was obtained 
stances proportional to the amount of air ope 
rated upon. 

Another method for isolating 
which also serves for preparing it in consider- 
able quantities, is as follows: 
moisture and dioxid 
moved is freed from oxygen by passing it over 


Describing his at 


“If there is any part of 


Cavendish, however, laid no em 


nitrogen from air. in these days 


in excess. The products of the union of 


the excess of 
alkaline pyrogallate 


which was in all ip 


argon, and 
Air from which 


carbon have been re 
red-hot copper, and from nitrogen by magne 
sium turnings heated to a bright 
The removal of the last portions of nitrogen 


is a tedious operation, requiring 


redness 
some two 
days, when the residual gas is found to be pure 
argon. 

The gas obtained by either of these methods 
has a density one-fourth greater than oxygen 
16:20), and dissolves in water about two and 
a half times as freely as nitrogen 
count of its solubility, it is present in larger 
proportion in the gases dissolved in rain-water 
than in the air, as is indicated by the fact that 
‘* nitrogen ” 
from water has a higher density 
from air. 

The spectrum of argon has been examined 
by Prof. Crookes, who finds that 
spectrum-giving gas or vapor yields spectra at 
\s 


’n ac- 


prepared from the gases expelled 
than that 


‘no other 


all like those of argon,” and says further, 

far, therefore, as spectrum work can dee 
the verdict must be that Lord Rayleigh and 
Prof. Ramsay added one if not 
members to the family of eleme 
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Prof. Olszewski of the University of Cracow, 
well known for his researches on the 
tion of air and 


300 ee. of argon for the determination of its 


other gases, was furnished witt 


behavior at low temperatures and high pres 


sures. He reports that it can be liquefied only 
when its temperature is reduced (by liquid 
ethylene) to —121- C., and that the ssary 
pressure at that temperature is %).0 atmos 
pheres: or, in other words, that its ‘critical 
temperature and pressure” are —l21* ar 

at. respectively. Its boiling-point is —1IN 
C.; it freezes to an ice-like mass at 

melts at —IS0 +t In its behavior at low tem 


peratures it stand 





The 


w hose 
—146* 
points are —182.7 
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gen, critical 


and 


temperatures are —I11s 
respectively, and whose boiling- 
14.4 

Chemically, argon appears to be more inert 


and 


than nitrogen, all attempts to induce chemical 
the 
having proved abortive 


action with even most active substances 


The facts so far obtained do not warrant a 
final decision in regard to its simplicity. If 


not an element, it is a mixture. There is evi 


dence on both sides, but the balance seems to 


be in favorof simplicity. Not only does argon 


appear to be asingle elementary substance, but 
its molecules are apparently of simplest possible 


structure A determination of the ratio of its 


specific heats at constant volume and constant 
pressure points to the conclusion that its mole- 


cules are monatomic, /. ¢ omposed of a sin 


gle atom each, instead of two atoms, as is the 


case in almost all elementary gases and va 


pors. 


Certain very interesting and important the 


oretical issues are raised by this conclusion 


In connection with the density which the gas 


bas, it indicates an atomic weight of 40. But 


in this case there is no place for the new ele 
the tables of Mendeleiet? 


press the periodic law, and which have been s 


ment in which ex 


generally accepted. If argon should turn out 
to be a mixture, the difficulty may disappear 


but if its simple character is finally demon- 


strated, an awkward dilemma is offered be 
tween the validity of the periodic law and that 
of the conclusions drawn from the d 
tions of specitic heat ratios 
of Mendeleietf is, 


has said, ‘an empirical law, which rests on n 


after all, as 


dynamical foundation The present situatio 

will strengthen many chemists in their feeling 
that, although the 
which 





law is a generalization 


bas in it many elements of tru 


has hence proved of much value to chen 











menced by a predi 





terval by realization The prediction 
and discovery of argon are only equalled by 
the few discoveries ma byt sref 
study of the periodje law, and to surpass it w 
must go back to the predicted existence a 
subseguen lis Very f I 7 ‘ Dia t 
by Adams a 1 verrie 
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it is by no means a complete or final ssiou 
of the relations of the elements 

The discovery of argon is a brilliant 
achievement As Prof. Crookes said before 
reading his paper on the spectra of arg 
‘Here we have a new che al element, tl 
principal properties of which seem to be the 
negation of all chemical properties. Che sts 
will understand how ditti tit is to deal witt 
anythipg which forms 1 pounds a 
unites with n Tt liscovery 

t f Wed alter al 
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boast even a bad one; and the railways, that 


cost the Government 11,000,000 lire a year over 
and above their receipts, can scarcely be ex 
pected to pamper their public with fast trains 
and luxurious coaches 

Moreover, in spite of great fertility of so! 
and rich mines—both sources of wealth in the 
times of Carthage and of ancient Rome 
of admirable the 
Such industries as exist are chiefly 


well as harbors, island is 


poor in 
the hands of strangers 
is said, are the principal owners 
the 


Foreign capitalists, it 
f the mines 


railways were constructed by an Anglo 


talian association, to whom the Government 


gave at one time 200.000 hectares, about half 4 


million acres of land, the tunny fishery vielkis 


annually large sums to fishermen from the 


towns and villages of the Genoese coast, while 


Genoese and Sicilians catch and sell the sar 
jines (that take their name from the tsland 
and the anchovies, and, finally, the coral.divers 
except in the banks to the north of Sassari 
ome from Naples, and carry back there the 
fruits of their labors 

With agriculture the case is no better \ 
large part of the island is covered with barren 


ntains, and of the extremely fertile plains 
in the west, where the vegetation ts of tropical 
UXUriANce niv about half is under cultiva 
thor if it can be called cultivation where the 


ground is barely scratebed witha primitive sub 


> te for ay gb, and the use of manures is 
almost entirely neglected And vet these 
plains were once the granary of Rome and of 
Carthage, and, by the use of proper means, the 





vield might to dav be greater than ever it was 
The wild olive is abundant, and needs only 
r to giveexcellent results) The orange 





are the greatest and the most produc 


tive of the whole basin of the Mediterranean 
and yet the fruit is not exported. Wine, for 
want of suitable treatment, is in general 

arse and heady. Such as it is, it is sent in 
great quantities to the Genoese coast where it 
s xed with the lighter native growths, not 
to their improvement, or sold at so low a price 

¢ 


spoil their palates with it 


tddile their brains 
Things bave bettered a good deal within the 


last twenty years, but Sardinia still suffers - 
from ills that will be long in the curing 
With a surface very little inferior in extent to 


, . 
that of Sicily 


. Sardinia has less than a fourth 


as many inhabitants. The mountains support 


a few half-barbarous shepherds, while in the 
he infempe malarial fever fata! 


rie, @ 
to strangers, reigns during four or five months 


f the vear. Indeed, the climate of the Sar 
liman lowlands has from the remotest anti- 
iitvy been known as one of the deadliest in 
irope. Of course, a system of draining, 


such as has reclaimed a part of the Tuscan 


Maremn 


may some day remedy this evil; 








where liv asmall fraction of the land (one 
tifth, it is said) is private property, even this 
eans Ww not insure the entire development 

} of the s 
| oN s the task of adapting the Sard to the 
nditions of modern civilization altegether 
| easy : and not long ago the attention of Italy 
| was called to one of the problems that are still 


tly solved—that of public security 


Imperter 


Various exploits of brigandage were followed, 
November 


with 


last, by an armed aggression 


robbery, at once so bold and so atrocious 


that i 


measures for the protection of life and prop- 


was quite evident that the ordinary 


| erty were now inadequate. A band of men, 
perbaps a hundred in number, took by assault 
and sacked a house. The feat was accompanied 


by a battle with the carabinieri, which lasted, 


16% 


if T remember rightly, two or three hours, 
and in which several persons were killed and 
wounded. As one of the results of this affair 
the Milanese Corriera della Serva sent a corre- 
spondent to report upon the state of public s¢ 

curity in the island. His letters reveal a con 
dition of morals, a survival of mediaval bar 
barism in the nineteenth century, that is more 


curious than admirable 


Brigandage, robberies, the vendetta, deeds 
of violence of all sorts, have from time imme 
morial been common in Sardinia The innu 


merable conquests of the island, with the at 


tendant wrongs and bad government, would, 


in great measure, account for the fact, and 
that it has been left as a legacy to our times, 
Under the present rule a large part of the 
population has been made amenable to law 
and order, and the continuance of the ancient 
régime of rapine and murder has been con 
fined to certain portions, chief among which is 
the mountain district of Barbagia, about the 
huge mass of Gennargentu. where the inhabi- 
tants have preserved for two thousand vears 
their reputation of indomitable barbarians 
Carthage, Rome, Genoa, Pisa never subdued 
this part of the island, and it is evident to-day 
that the work of civilization has here still to 
be done. A few details, which [ borrow al 
most exclusively from the correspondent of the 
Corriera della Sera, will show the extent of 
the evil 

The assault upon a house in Tortoli, which, 
as I have already said, resulted in loss of life 
as well as of property, was made by a band 
composed of about one hundred men, most, if 
not all, of whom, it seems, were well-to-do, 
and had not the excuse of want to palliate 
their outrage. Though they destroyed the 
furniture of the house with hatchets, they took 
away only gold and jewels. The floor was 
everywhe re left covered with objects that 
would have tempted a poorer mob, Such ar- 
rests as have been made were all among fami- 
lies of means 

What is singular is that there are so many of 
the same sort—that is, the men concerned are 
above need and rob for the love of sport, just 
as others fish or shoot game. Of course there 
are poorer men who make up their own de. 
ficiencies from the store of their neighbors, 
and depredations are most frequent in hard 
times. In general, however, the prospect of a 
rich booty is enough to arouse in all classes the 
uncontrollable desire of spoliation., I said a// 
classes : two anecdotes communicated by a 
Sardinian to a Roman journal will serve to 
show that the expression may be taken lite 
rally. \ sottoprefetto, after having well 
studied the district over which he was set, was 
asked by the Minister of the Interior to furnish 
a list of dangerous persons with a view totheir 
surveillance, and replied that, if he answered 
conscientiously, he must head the list with the 
\nother 


sottopre fetto of the same cireondario was. 


district’s member of Parliament. 


shortly after a great robbery conducted with 
a stealth that had baffled the police authori 
ties, invited to dine with one of the notabili 
ties of his town. In unfolding his napkin at 
the table, the official cast down his eves and 
recognized, to his horror, the forks and spoons 
marked with the name of the victim of the 
misdeed 

Another singularity of this state of things is 
that the robberies are not effected by regular 
ly organized bands. A band is formed, 50, 80, 
or even 100 strong, as each occasion arises, and 
is dissolved once its purpose is accomplished. 


Their formation can scarcely be a matter of 


gI 





‘eat diticulty when there are plenty of towns 
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and villk 


ves where nearly the entire population 


is ready for such enterprises. In many cases 
they never commit depredations within the 
limits of their own commune, but the general 
condition is not benefited by this restriction. 
Indeed, it is said that not long ago a lawyer 


defending a too-notorious client, turned to the 





jt ina burst of eloquence: ‘‘ In fact, gentle- 


men, Who among you would have refused to 
take part in a robbery where it was a question 
of 40,000 frances 1” 

The apostrophe was perhaps unnecessary. 
Convictions are not easy. Except by those 
who have been immediately injured by him, 
the culprit is not generally looked on with se 
verity, false testimony is had without difficul- 
ty, and the witness who insures conviction 
does so at the peril of his life. Cases are com- 
mon where the witness has been afterwards 
murdered by tbe bandits or their accomplices. 
The vendetta, with subsequent retaliations, 
sometimes breeds between families a feud of 
extermination. Only the other day I read in 
the newspapers of a letter addressed to the 
public prosecutor by a well-known outlaw, 
who threatened new crimes if his wife and 
others, kept in confinement as accessories, were 
not at once released. Is this state of things, is 
this state of mind, sufficiently medizval? The 
mountain fastnesses swarm with bandits, rob- 
bers, murderers, all fugitives from justice, and 
between the terror they inspire in some and 
the sympathy in others, their conviction, even 
if captured, is by no means a matter of course. 

In some places, men who have accumulated 
some hundreds of thousands of frances by a 
long series of crimes are among the leaders of 
society, well spoken of, and looked up to by 
their neighbors. In cases of highway robbery, 
ete., the newspapers are apt to dwell upon the 
courage and address of the criminal with ill (or 
not at all) disguised admiration. One knows 
of lands where a woman who has stooped to 
folly, and tries to straighten matters with a 
revolver, is always described in the journals 
as graceful and fascinating. Nursed by such 
sympathy, neither evil is going to mend itself. 
The efficacious cure is the slow one of civiliza- 
tion; but meanwhile violence must be discou- 
raged, life and property must be protected. 
Armed force has been tried more than once, 
and for the time being its efforts have been 
crowned with success. In the beginning of 
the last century, under the reign of Carlo 
Emanuele IL1., the Marquis di Rivarolo, with 
the aid-of a few troops, hunted down the ban- 
dits with fire and sword, and with such energy 
and system that in 1737 there were none left 
in the island. Again, in 1749, the Chevalier 
Valguarnera pursued the same tactics; and 
later, again, the Marquis di Villamarina, it is 
said, thought it necessary to hang seven male- 
factors every day, and both achieved excellent 
results. But each period of severity was fol- 
lowed by one of laxity, and the accursed race 
cropped up again. In fact, the dark ages have 
from time immemorial reigned in the wild re- 
gions about Mount Gennargentu, and they 
reign there still. You can searcely expect to 
make over the dark ages into the latter-day 
serenity of labor movements, socialism, popu- 
lism, anarchism, and the like, merely by 
stringing up a few of the blacker sheep. 
Still, there is much to be said for the régime 
of repression, and it is a question whether this 
be not a moment for another Marquis di Riva- 
HO, 

The Italian Government has asked itself this 
question—in the fashion of governments. It 
bas sent the onorerole Pais, Deputy to the Ita- 
lian Parliament froma Sardinian district, to 
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inquire into the causes of the bad state of pub- 
lic security and to indicate the best means for 
its restoration. It has charged him at the 
same time ‘to study and report on the true 
economic conditions of Sardinia, and on what- 
ever may concern its agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial movement.” 

It has been objected, and with a remarkable 
show of reason, that, from the days of the De 
pretis ministry to the present, no less than 
three similar inquests have been ordered by 
the Government; that, moreover, the prefects 
have constantly kept their superivrs informed, 
and that their reports have been supplemented 
by a multitude of othersources of light, so that 
the ministry has already sufficient knowledge 
of the circumstances as well as ample indica- 
tions of the measures to be employed; that. as 
a consequence, it is folly for an overburdened 
Treasury to waste money upon a new investi- 
gation. 

It is further objected that, even were there 
occasion for this inquiry, Sig. Pais is not the 
man for conducting it. Asa Deputy he was 
presumably chosen for his acquaintance with 
the wants of the country, Is in constant rela- 
tions with it, and could have given, without the 
delay of an extra journey, all that he is capa- 
ble of seeing and the means he has to propose 
for the future action of the Government. 
Again, as a Sardinian, he can hardly hold 
himself aloof from the influence of friends, 
clients, and electors, from a thousand open or 
occult influences, all of which tend to prevent 
his taking a full, unbiassed view of the truth. 
Finally, one of the reasons why things in 
Sardinia do not go as they should is that the 
Deputies of the island, often unwittingly, are 
so many hindrances in the way of proper judg- 
ment and proper action on the part of thecen- 
tral authority. 

For all that, Sig. Pais is already at work, and 
I see that he proposes that the Government 
should immediately begin a new series of pub- 
lic works in Sardinia. It is the sort of recom- 
mendation to be expected, not from Sig. Pais 
alone, but from almost any insular Deputy. It 
is the politician's substitute for the ‘faithful 
study of the liberal arts’ which, in the lan- 
guage of the old Eton Latin grammar, ** Emol- 
lit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” The honorable 
gentleman has been but a short time on the 
ground, and it is not quite fair to look yet for 
results from his panacea, At any rate, the al- 
ready mentioned letter from the bandit Sedda 
to the public prosecutor was written since the 
return to the island of Sig. Pais, and still later 
I read of a new descent of a band of shepherds 
upon a comrade whom they probably deemed 
too fortunate. They had already taken seve- 
ral sheep, when the watch-dogs roused their 
owner, who came out with a stick and felled 
dead the chief of the band. The others, instead 
of flying, fired upon him, but the fortunate pro- 
prietor was this time, at least, happy in that he 
escaped unharmed and ran to the carabinieri. 
The results of the affair are not yet known to 
me, but with such men and such manners the 
incident can hardly be considered as closed. 
Poor Sig. Pais, poor Government, poor Sar- 
dinia! Is it possible that 1805 has to look for 
its best teaching to 1737: ee ae. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DIRECTORY.—II. 
PARIS, February 13, 1895, 
THE début of the Directory was very modest 
We have seen the five Directors make their en- 
trance and their first arrangements in the Lux- 
embourg. Some of these men are now quite 
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in its general outlines and Bonaparte corrected 
it. 


‘““The Constitution, thus arranged at the in- 

stigation of the ambitious general, provided 
three consuls, appointed for three years—the 
first consul, who was everything, a second and 
a third consul, who were nothing. 
When there was a question of choosing the 
four personages who should be proposed to the 
people for the functions of consuls and of presi- 
dent of the Senate, a ballot was to be taken, 
A model of a litre or a decalitre [it was the 
time of the invention of the metric system! ex- 
hibited in the room of the commission served 
asanurn. The ballots deposited were about to 
be counted, Bonaparte was before the cbhim- 
ney, bis back turned to the fire ‘What is 
youg on’? said he, with a certain air of 
superiority. ‘You see, general, we are taking 
a ballot.” During this question and the answer, 
Bonaparte slowly approached the table, took 
the decalitre containing the ballots, threw them 
inte the fire, and put it back on the table, say- 
ing on his way, ‘That is all useless; we have 
here Citizen Siey?s, the one man in France 
who understands the Revolution best, and he 
is in position to appreciate with justice men 
and things. It is for him to indicate to us the 
men who are best fitted for the dignity of 
consul and for the presidency. Well, Citizen 
Sieyes, tell us whom we ought to name First 
Consul . . Sieyes, after having tried to 
decline the honor, finally said: ‘Everybody 
knows that Gen, Bonaparte is to be First Con- 
sul.’ * Well, citizens, said he, ‘put my name 
in the draft of the Constitution.” And it was 
done accordingly.” 


Sieyés afterwards chose Cambacérés and Le 
brun; be was in this way obliged to exclude 
himself the Presi- 
dency of the Senate was left to him, 

The public life of Larévelliére came to an 


from Consulate, and the 


end in Prairial ; he never was among the cour 
tiers of Bonaparte, and lived in retirement. 
He was one of those men whom fortune brings 
for a moment on the stage of history in revo- 
lutionary times. His memoirs show him to 
have been very ordinary, very mediocre, pos- 
sessed of inordinate vanity and a great inca 
pacity for understanding even the eveots in 
which he played a part. His political essays, 
which form the third volume of the memoirs, 
might well have been left to oblivion. 


Correspondence. 


THE BOND BARGAIN. 


To THE EpriroR OF THE NATION: 


Those 


land’s course in the recent bond issue mostly 


SIR: who condemu President Cleve- 
lose sight of the Government’s real position in 
the matter. 


was really buying gold in a market partially 


They forget that the Treasury 


cornered, and merely giving our interest-bear 
the 
apparent discrepancy between what was ob 
for 
been obtained be charged to premium on gold, 


ing obligations in payment therefor. If 


tained the bonds and what should have 
the truth will be more nearly approximated. 

It will be argued by some that there vas no 
premium on gold at that time. Between indi 
viduals perhaps not. But the individual had 
the fall upon. 


When it comes to replenishing that reserve, 


Government reserve to back 
the Government is placed in the same relation 
to the gold supply as an individual would be if 
To say that there 
would be no premium on gold if the Treasury 


the reserve were wiped out. 


reserve should entirely disappear, would be a 
statement too absurd for argument. 

We 
amount of gold required and the urgency of 


must also not lose sight of the large 


the situation, partly as justification for the 
premium paid, and partly as an apology for 





The 


Nation. 


any seeming undue activity of the President in 
the matter W. M. HALEY. 
St. Louis 


February 22, 185 


* PARLIAMENT-MAN,” 


lo THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

In the English Historical Review for 
July, 1893, Mr. S. R. Gardiner wrote that the 
tirst instance he bad noticed of the title ‘‘ Mem- 
ber of Parliament,” employed as the designa 


SIR: 


tion of any one person, was in 1650, though in 
1642 it had been employed as a common desig- 
nation of members of the two houses. He con- 
cluded that ‘Sunless an example can be pro- 
duced of the use of the term of a member of 
one house ouly earlier than 164%, it may be in- 
ferred that the title originally given as a com- 
mon designation for members of the two houses 
after 
the King’s execution, the House of Commons 
itself to be the The 
equivalent term, ‘' Parliament man,” is not 
Mr. Gardiner; but it can be 
shown that this term, as applied both to a mem- 


became the designation of one when, 


declared Parliament.” 


mentioned by 


ber of the House of Lords and to a member of 
the House of Commons, was frequently used 
during the first half of the seventeenth century. 


‘Sundry parliament men are dead since the 
last session, as Sir Thomas Atye, Sir Edward 
Stafford, . . young Sir Henry Beaumont, 
&c., wherein your lordship may note, that it 
hath lighted most upon fat men. For lords I 
find none dead but the Lord Windsor.’’—1605, 
Sir E. Hoby, in Court and Times of James 1. 
(1849), i., 35. 

‘*We talk here as though the Earl of South- 
ampton should refuse to answer the commis- 
sioners assigned, unless they accuse him of 
felony or treason, because he is a Parliament 
man; but I cannot hear much coufirmation 
of it.”—1621, J. Mead, in do., i1., 265, 

Mr. Lyttleton so played bis prize in the 
stating and arguing of our parliament-men’s 
[Sir J. Eliot, ete.] case at the King’s Bench 
Bar, on Friday, the first day of the term, that 
he hath won eternal praise.’—1629, Sir G. 
Gresley, in Court & Times of Charles 1. (1848), 
Mi Le. 

‘One Mr. Rigby, a lawyer and parliament 
man, wealthy and religious, had purchased the 
Plough Patent, lying at Sagadahock.”—1t43- 
49, J. Winthrop, Journal (1790), 323. 

‘Sir, tidings are high from England; many 
ships from many parts say, and a Bristol ship, 
come to the Isle of Shoals within a few days, 
confirms, that the King and many great Lords 
and Parliament men are beheaded.” —1649, 
Roger Williams, Letters (1874), 181. 

This term, analogous to our Congressman, 
remained in vogue for another century, being 
found in the writings of Bishop Burnet, Ches- 
terfield, Dryden, Evelyn, Bolingbroke, Far- 
quhar, Fielding, Cotton Mather, Lady M. W. 
Montagu, Pepys, T. Randolph, Vanbrugh, and 
others; but after about 1750 it seems to have 
fallen into disuse. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


Boston, February 1, 1895 


Notes. 


lHe Life of George Borrow, on which Prof. 
W. 1. Knapp of Chicago University has been 
long engaged, is likely to be published this 
year, says the London Bookman, in three vol- 
umes. 

Archibald Constable & Co., London, will is- 
sue in May ‘The Alps from End to End,’ by 
W. Martin Conway. This is a narrative of 
climbing in three months of 18%, with some 
of Mr. Conway’s Himalayan sepoys as assist- 
There will be 100 illustrations. 

Lippincott Co. of 


ants, 
J. B Philadelphia have 
in preparation the tenth volume of Mr. Horace 
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Howard Furness’s Variorum Edition of Shak- 
spere, viz., ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and * Lives of the Astronomers,’ by Robert Ball. 

Geo. P. Humphrey, Rochester, N. Y., will 
publish directly a reprint of Bartram’s ‘ Ob- 
(London, 1751), adding thereto an 
inedited map of Oswego made by Lewis Evans, 
Bartram’s companion on bis American travels, 
and a view of Niagara Falls from the Gentle- 
, 1751. The edition will be 
limited to 300 copies. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, will bring out in April 


servations’ 


mans Magazine 


‘The Religions of India,’ by Prof. Edward 
Washburn Hopkins of Bryn Mawr. 
D.C. Heath & Co. have nearly ready ‘ The 


Educational [deal: An Outline of its Growth in 
Modern Times,’ by J. P. Munroe. 

‘Social Theology,’ by the Rev. Wm. De Witt 
Hyde, President of Bowdoin College, ‘In Ste- 
Marie Fraser, and two 
books on Physical Geography by Prof. Ralph 
S. Tarr of Cornell, arein the press of Macmil- 
lan & Co. This house will 
publishers for the American Economic Asso- 
will its publications in 


venson’s Land,’ by 


hereafter act as 


ciation, and 
stock 

J. Selwyn Tait & Sons announce ‘On India’s 
Frontier; or Nepal, the Gurka’s Mysterious 
Land,’ by Henry Ballantine, late American 
Consul to Bombay; ‘The White Tsar, and 
Other Poems,’ by Henry Bedlow, in an ¢di- 
tion de luve; and ‘The Romance of Judge 
Ketchum,’ by Horace A. Vachell. 

In the reprint of ‘ Little Dorrit,’ Macmillan 
& Co. choose not the first edition, as in the 


carry 


previous volumes of its popular reissue of 
Dickens, but that corrected by the author in 
1869. The younger Dickens supplies the usual 
introduction, which is doubly enlivened by a 
good-natured examination of Mr. Forster’s re- 
marks on this novel, and by Dickens's reply to 
the owlish criticism of the Edinburgh Review. 
The series now numbers a round dozen volumes, 
if our ce unt be true. Mr. Wheatley’s edition 
of Pepys’s Diary (Macmillan) is continued in a 
fifth volume, ending September 30 of the an- 
mirabilis, persuaded that 
‘*this vear of 1666 will bea year of great ac- 
tion” from a book he bought on February 19, 
‘An Interpretation of the Number 666.’ The 
sea-fight with the Dutch and the great London 
fire are embraced in this volume, which has 
for its frontispiece Hayls’s portrait of Mrs. 
Pepys, which her husband on St. 
His own, 
painted shortly afterward, was given with 
The same firm sends us the first of 
its series of reprints of famous novels, contain- 
ing Miss Edgeworth’s ‘Castle Rackrent’ and 
‘The Absentee,’ gracefully introduced by Mrs. 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie, with the aid of a per 
sonal visit to the Edgeworth home. 


nus Pepys was 


resolved 
Valentine’s Day to have painted. 


volume i. 


The typo- 
graphy is handsome, and there are pen-drawn 
illustrations in the text, by Chris Hammond. 
Each story has a brief historic note respecting 
its composition and estimation. 

Stone & Kimball, Chicago, have made a cha- 
racteristically dainty volume of the late Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s ‘The Amateur Emigrant— 
From the Clyde to Sandy Hook.’ The final 
chapter is a picture of New York from an unu- 
sual point of view. 

There is an obvious convenience in having 
the lives of our Presidents packed in one vol- 
ume. Those contained in ‘ Appletons’ Cyclo- 
pedia of have been 
thus grouped in ‘The Presidents of the United 
States 1780-184" (Appletons). The editor of 
the Cyclopedia, Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
has edited this collection also, supplementing 


American Biography ’ 


the original sketches with notices and por- 
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We welcome a second edition, revised and 
enlarged, of Miss Hewins’s * Boys’ and Girls’ 
Books in the Hartford Public Library “—one 
more representative of a class of library 
guides which ought to be found in every li- 
brary as well asin the one from which it ema 
nates, The index should, we think, be con 
verted into a table of (the classified) contents 

in other words, placed at the beginning 
stead of at the end; and such a title as 

Amusements’ might well be analyzed. 

The American edition of the Boolknian (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) begins with the February issue 
It abandons the generous form of the English 
periodical, and ranges itself in appearance and 
almost in bulk among our foremost literary 
magazines, with which it competes on one side 
with articles like Mr. Mabie’s on *! Books and 
Culture,” or Prof. Boyesen’s on **German and 
Scandinavian Literature in IS04” (both first 
papers), or Mrs. Hinkson’s Reminiscences of 
Christina Rossetti. On another side its gossip 
marches with the Crifie’s. It has the pictorial 
features of its original, with an increase. Its 
book reviews are partly signed, partly anony 
mous. It has a poetry column or section. We 
observe that it has, in its News Notes, fallen 
into the same error asthe 7ribune of February 
10, which announced: ‘* Bryce’s *‘ American 
Commonwealth*® cannot be purchased in Rus 
sia, the censor being very careful to keep so 
splendid a lesson in republicanism out of the 
But the fact is that 


the work was translated and published there, 


hands of his countrymen.’ 


in 1889 and 1890, in three volumes, the edi- 
tion consisting of 1,200 copies, 

M. A. Cartault, in the Rerue liternational 
de TEnseignement for January 15, writes 
thoughtfully of Virgil's evolution, from the 
Bucolics to the Georgics. That the former 
mark a tentative period—the poet seeking his 
vocation; that Virgil imitates, not from po 
verty, but from choice, purposely setting what 
is his own against the very pick of Alexandrine 
work; that in the Georgics he is, asin the Bu- 
colics, the one poet of true love—with all this 
we agree. But that he was already in the Bu. 
colies the great master of the Georgics, we 
cannot admit. Beautiful as they are, the Bu 
colics are mere * academic figures ” to the mas 
terwork Again, M. Cartault errs in giving 
Virgil a nature too open to external impul- 
sions. Virgil spontaneously joined a band of 
writers who, judging the Republic to be dead, 
saw the world’s hope in Octavian’s rule, glad 
ly lent it the prestige of their genius, but 
would not be mere trumpets of his fame 
Virgil, like Horace, was asked to sing Octa 
vian’s exploits —in vain. But he gave the 
Georgics, a pledge of restored peace and a 
guide to quietness and respect for the gods, 
and the *-Eneid,’ a poem second only to the 
‘Iliad’ as a nationalizing torce, and destined 
to be one of the most potent factors in holding 
together for many ages an empire profoundly 
disintegrated and ready to crumble into frag 
nents. 

\t the session of the Academy of Inscrip 
tions and Belles-Lettres held on January 2, 
M. Michel Bréal communicated a Latin in 
scription recently found in Tunis, which is 
remarkable both for its historical contents 
and for some linguistic peculiarities. This in- 
scription was found at Kourba, not far from 


the city of Tunis, by Capt. Lachouque, of the 


geographical service of the French army It 
is of the year 49 RB. c¢., and reealls one of thi 
most dramatic epochs of Roman history. The 


ned in it have been made fa 





miliar by Cicero, Lucan, Appian, and especial 


ly by Caesar, Who speaks of them at length. [t 





The NWation. 


efers to the putting into a state of defence of 


Curubis (now Kourba) at a time when it was 
in the hands of Pompey’s followers, and when 
they were expecting an attack from a force 
landed from Cvesar’s fleet. The inscription 
vives a quite new military term, posteicus, a 
word hitherto unknown, It means either 
some military work of inside fortification, or 
else a sally port, a postern. At the same ses- 
sion of the Academy, M. Dieulafoy, the well 
known explorer, was elected to membership. 


\ first-rate treatise on Milton's prosody 
would be received with acclamation, but to 
carry it through would require a seholar of 
rare attainments. Besides commanding the 
large and bewilderingly miscellaneous “ litera- 
ture” of English metric, he would need a good 


knowledge of metrical doctrines in general and 
in particular of Greek, Latin, and Italian ver- 


sification. It is superfluous to add that he 
ought to possess a good ear for rhythm, a fancy 
at once alert and well bridled, and the ability, 
if he isa musician, to remember that poetry 
and music, though closely allied, are not iden- 
tical, With all this, he should be minutely fa- 
iniliar with the vocabulary and forms of six 
teenth and seventeenth-century English, and 
should have the literature of those periods 
well inhand. Finally, he could not get along 
without some knowledge of phonetics. For 
such a treatise asascholar of these proportions 
might prepare we have doubtless long to wait. 
Meantime Mr. Robert Bridges has drawn up a 
handy manual called * Milton’s Prosody’ (Ox 
ford: Clarendon Press; New York: Macmil- 
lan) which is not without its uses. Mr. Bridges 
rates his qualifications very modestly, and, in 
truth, he is far from well acquainted with 
several indispensable matters. He has made 
no extensive study of the work done by his 
predecessors in the history and the theory of 
English metre; his material is incomplete; he 
has curious notions of phonetics, or at least of 
the proper way in which to state simple pho- 
netic facts; he is not quite skilful as an exposi- 
tor. But he has done conscientious work, so 
far as it goes, and he has brought out some 
facts of real consequence. Teachers and stu- 
dents will find his book useful, but none of 
them, we hope, will take it as gospel. Any 
who may be so inclined should turn at once to 
the section on ‘*inversions,” and see what they 
can make of ‘* Which of us who beholds the 
bright surface ” as there scanned with an ictus 
on sur-. ‘A very beautiful inversion,” Mr. 
Bridges calls it. We must disagree with him. 


Dr. Moore, whose edition of the entire 
text of Dante we lately noticed, gave the first 
of four lectures upon the * Purgatorio’ at the 
laylorian Institute in Oxford, on February 5. 
His chief topie was the consistent view of ex- 
piation and purgation—under the influence of 
warning and inspiring examples, with the aid 
of the promises in Holy Writ, and by recourse 
to the oftices of the Church breviary—embodied 
by Dante in the seventeen cantos (X-xXvii.) 
which describe the seven ledges of the moun- 
tain of purgation, upon each one of which is 
expiated one of the seven deadly sins. The 
dictum of the ancients that virtue is simple 
and vice is manifold is illustrated in the case 
of Pride and Humility, for on the first ledge 
of Purgatory eleven representations of pun- 
ished pride are pictured on the horizontal 
pathway where the 
nly three scenes of exemplary hu 


expiating souls are walk 
ing, While 
militv are sculptured on the perpendicular 
face of the mountain. An intended balanciug 
and a careful classification of the warning ex- 
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amples is indicated by the curious repetition 
of certain words at the beginning of lines 25- 
63 in the twelfth canto. 
beginning lines 28 and 61 should be corrected 
from the MSS. to Vedea. ** Blessed are the 


Here the Vedeva 


poor in spirit” is the promise kept before the 
sinners on this first girone, and the office of 
the Church to which they bave recourse is the 
Lord’s Prayer. The second giroie, where En- 
vy is purged, has no sculptures or pictures; the 
rock is smooth and of the same leaden hue 
that covers and envelops the sinners there. 
Examples of charity come to them in gentle 
murmurs from the upper air, and a warning 
voice cleaving the sky like a lightning-flash or 
rending it as a thunderclap tells of punish- 
ment. The promise for them is implied in the 
text ** Love them which despitefully use you,” 
and is, ** Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you’; their office is the Litany of the Virgin 
and all the Saints. 
examples of mansuetude and the instances of 


On the third girone the 


punished anger visit the soul interiorly; they 
are apprehended in an ecstatic vision or mo- 
mentary trance. The promise here is, ‘* Bless- 
ed are the peacemakers,” and the office of the 
Churechis the Agnus det dona nobis 
pacem, For those on the fourth ledge, who 
expiate the sin of spiritual sloth (axyjéeca), there 
is no office of the Church breviary. The 
nature of their sin forbids it, since it has 
involved neglect of the church services, and 
the form of their expiation makes it impossi- 
ble; but they have their promise in ** Blessed 
are they that mourn,” and on this yirone two 
spirits in front recount improving examples of 
virtue, while the warning instances of accidia 
come from two laggards at the rear. Secartaz- 
zini fails to identify the Church oflice assigned 
on the seventh ledge for the expiation of lust, 
only because Dante uses the old form of the 
hymn sung on Saturday at matins and begin- 
In the altered 


modern breviary, Deus has been changed to 





ning Sumani Deus clementio. 


parens. Various other alterations from the 
more rugged and uncompromising version 
alone current in Dante's time have been made 
in this particular hymn. 


The new novel by Alphonse Daudet, ‘La 
Petite Paroisse’ (Paris: Lemerre: New York: 
Brentanos, Christern, Meyer Bros.), shows 
the same exquisite feeling and touch as the 
earlier works of the master, with little diminu- 
tion of strength. The artist still enjoys his 
powers of vision and expression; the analyst 
retains his skill and precision; the story-teller 
still has the charm and attraction of old. What 
is perhaps more marked is the profound sympa- 
thy of Daudet for all suffering and the intense 
desire he feels to raise and brighten. He is an 
optimist in ‘La Petite Paroisse,’ and his kind- 
ly touch gives even Charlexis and the old 
duke redeeming features here and there. The 
book recalls ‘Mme. Bovary’ in some respects. 
The two heroines have much in common at 
first; Daudet’s does not sink as low, and is 
finally restored and pardoned. The two hus- 
bands are not unlike, but Daudet makes his 
rage with jealousy and suffer till cured—a 
stronger man in some respects, yet not so 
pathetic a figure as Flaubert’s. The book also 
recalls the plays of Dumas /i/s, and the terrible 
conclusion to which that inflexibly logical writ- 
er comes in the discussion of the punishment 
of the guilty wife. But Daudet’s whole book 
breathes the spirit of forgiveness and peace, of 
tender merey and uplifting grace, and in so 
much is more strengthening and elevating 
than all the younger Dumas’s brilliant work, 
The story is a simple one, the fall and redemp- 
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a conspicuous instance of inattention on the 
Dr. Murray's 


Other appearances worth noting are dai/y, the 


part of American readers 


substantive for ‘newspaper * (1S58 Darwin 


aon, referring to Erasmus D. (1804), Davy 
Jones 1751, in Smollett deadheat (1877), 
deadhead (S853, Lowell cited), decentraliza 
tion (1846). deforesf, iu the modern sense (TSS0), 
fair, meaniog ‘tolerable’ (1795, in’ Burke, 


seemingly; but the next instance is from Tyn- 
dall, first detected in 
Worcester’s Dictionary (ed. 1846), and does not 
IS47) 


statesman said of ‘* job.” 


soo Defaleation is 
though. as the French 
that 
the word, but Heaven knew she had the thing, 


occur In Cralgs 


France hadn't 
«) defaleations were not unknown in England 
The 


Dago (Spaniard, Portu 


before the middle of the present century 
earliest quotation for 
rnese, Italian, Spanish American) is ISS8s, and 


it is only by way of curiosity that we cull 
from Pickard’s Life of Whittier (i, 395) these 


fines cited by James T. Fields in a letter to the 


poet (March 1, 1857 


And he shall say a good word for hin 


goand ago 
ise may Old Nick to shoe strings chew him 
Iram, coram, dago.’ 
Joel 
rency to Fabian in the sense of 
and we are told that Fabian 
Society (1884) derives its name from its gradual 


Barlow, in his ‘Columbiad,’ gave cur- 
‘cunctatory,’ 


the latter day 


method as opposed to immediate revolution, 
An English writer tinds Falstaffian convenient 
than 
American, are dated [S56 and ISSO, 


no earlier 1SOS ; 
both 


Greville borrowed décolleté from the French 


two other quotations, 


in I831, in a passage which now reads queerly : 

The Queen is a prude, and will not let the 
He itali 
cized it asa foreign word, but in 1848 Thackeray 


ladies come décolletées to het partie s.” 


apparently used it as completely naturalized, 
the 
Daily Press is cited as dropping the accent of 
the first e (decollete 


in ‘Vanity Fair... In 1S84 Westminster 
This may have been a 
mere carelessness at any one of three points 
along the line—of the writer in the Press, the 
for the Dictionary, or, the 

but it is that 
debris is placed before débrits as the spelling of 


reader finally, 


printer, Interestipg to notice 


preferred usage, with choice of pronunciation 
debbree , day bree, or deb bree. 
find ** debacle 
English 


Similarly, we 

Also debacle.” but with 
pronunciation solely, dibbah kl. 
again, comes full-fledged 


Faineance, English 


into Kingsley’s ‘ Hypatia’ without an accent, 


and with no nasality in the last syllable—like 


faineaney in Thoreau and Goldwin Smith; 


whereas faincant (with the French pronun 
clation) has a divided usage not reeognized 
in the rubri Sir}. Carleton in 1619 writing 


Liddell in 
in the same year fatncéanf, and 
ISOS fatneant With 


the same diversity 


faineants, ISD fatin 


Milman 
Pattison in 


RS, 


faineantise we observe 


There seems to be some 


ground for a generalization to the etYect 
that scientists incline to naturalize French 
words by dropping the accent. Thus, the sole 


quotation from such a souree under anipere 


has qiaipere (pron. either as in’ French o1 
Buckland in 

Wilson 
Murchisonalone 


We 


pail Playfair ia [S02 and 
write debacle; Playfair (SOY), 


SOS 


(IS51,, 


’ 


kb write debris 


the 


and 
French form, as French 
the fact that 
pears from the start as a 
bles, the second « 
indeed, ot 


using may 


notice here daguerreotype ap 
word of four sylla- 


lent; t 


the Afhenaumn, 


January 26, 1839 spoke of ** the 


being si 
lv inveuted machine which is to be called the 
The Freneh 
1 throne 


Daguerety pe. however, write 


Hagierres pe, an Whose 


MMCHIOTIeEs pa 
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United States will recall a not uncommon trace 
of the accented Jetter in a five-syllable pronun- 
ciation (-e-o-type.) Our spelling reformers, by 
the way, often retort that our deformed or- 
thography in certain cases suggests a false ety- 
but how would they deal with words 
like ampere and daquerreotype without de- 


mology: 


stroying all visible trace of the proper names 
historically honored in these vocables ? 

While on the subject of phonetics we re- 
that 
about 1600, but was retained in Scotch in sense 
[of 


ways a monosyllable 


mark dais, which ‘ died out in English 


‘bench,’ * settle },” is, as in French, al- 
‘‘in English where re- 
tained as a living word; the dissyllabic pro- 
‘shot’ at the word from the 
In this country it can but seldom 


though often enough met 


Hunelation is a 
spelling.” 
be 
writing: 


heard, with in 
our own experience would lead us to 
think the dissyllabic pronunciation the preva- 
lent one. Where popular education is general 
and population scattered, there will always be 
This more than 


anything else, perhaps, tends to differentiate 


‘shots from the spelling.” 


our American speech from the English. Dawnt 
is Dr. Murray's only recognized pronunciation 
for daunt, and it may well be the most com- 
mon in America, particularly at the West, 
where one even hears dint; but we should say 
that dahnt was the rule with people of culture 
at the East. 
told. is not very frequent colloquially in Eng 
land, 


Decd rous (or dé'eorous), we are 


and the same holds good with us. In 
decrescendo, as in crescendo, se is given solely 
the f sh, in the Italian fashion; 
should think it hardly the rule in this country 
even among the cultivated, and for poetic use 
the ss of the standard English pronunciation 


sound ¢ 


we 


of Latin seems the more desirable. In Eng 
land, falcon preferably has the / sounded, and 
it appears singular that this should not hold 
with faleconer (faw koner or faw’kner only). 

If we turn now to definitions, we notice that 
lost 
sight of under that word, though we may look 
to tind it 
that this note by Dr. Elliott Coues, in 
tion of Lewis & Clark O54 
available. He,is speaking of the famous gorge 


our winged (devil’s-) « arning-needle is 


under devil, For dalles we regret 
his edi- 
(iii., n), was not 


of the Columbia River, but the term is generic 
in the Far West: 


“As a word, ‘dalles’ is a French plural, the 
English of which is flagstones, such as we lay 
down for a sidewalk along a street. One may 
even hear of ‘those dalles,’ 7. e., flat’ roeks in 
the river serving forstepping-stones. ‘ Dalles’ 
are the characteristic and celebrated 
columuar basaltic rock formations through 
which the river passes for many miles. ‘ Dalles’ 
are likewise the course of the river through 
such formations, and the river itself during 


also 


such courses, /. ¢., the river runs through 
‘dalles,’ and is ‘dalles’ in running through 
them. In this sense there are various ‘dalles’ 
on the Columbia; the Cascades are ‘ dalles,’ 
ete 


None of the detinitions of dead /ift, unless it 
be ‘sheer lift,” covers our familiar sense of a 
lift of a dead-weight, without any advantage 


of momentum or leverage. Deadline is too 


restrictedly defined as a line drawn around 
ainilitary prison, as the citation from Lossing 
shows: “Seventeen feet from the srner stock 
Under facetia 
booksellers’ euphe- 
mistic employment of the word in their cata 


for 


ade was the * deadline.” we 
d 


ISsCOve) allusion to 


ho 


logues as a Classification pornographic 
literature. Purists who grudge the English 


language asyvnonym for trustworthy, will be 


pained to meet this uoder faithful: ‘also, of 


things: Reliable.” The same class, who from 
time to tine Invelgh against the absurdity of 
the phrase ‘to a degree Ineaping ‘to anun 


defined, but considerable or serious, extent; 
extremely, seriously,’ may learn that it goes 
back to 1721, and was handed down by Sheri- 
dan (1775) and Carlyle (1865). 

It remains to say a few words about the il- 
Milton's 
dear” is duly appealed to for the second sense 


lustrative examples ‘sad occasion 
of dear, now wholly archaic, of ‘hard, severe, 
but 
vain for the line from the same poem, ‘* Fame 


heavy, grievous, fell, dire’; we search in 


is the spur,” under fame, nor do we discover 
any niche of detinition for ‘‘to my fancied 
We 
Fancy departs, 
Under the 
plural of decay, we wish for Lowell’s line in 
to Jeffries Wyman, 
man could spring from our decays” 
marked 
But these 
again our own American shortcomings as read 


sight” in Milton’s sonnet to his dead wife. 
miss, under faney, Emerson's * 
no more invent a real detinition. 
his sonnet “That such a 
; under de 
Lincoln's the word 


dicate, for use of 


in his Gettysburg address last are 


ers for Dr. Murray. 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCU 
TURE.—II 


LP 


\ Series ot 
Adolph 
Sellers, 


Masti rpreces of Greek Seulpture 
Essays on the History of Art. 
Furtwingler. 


By 
Edited by Eugéme 
with 19 full page plates and 200 text illustra 
IS. 


tions. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Ir is necessary to explain more in detail what 
ascriptions the author makes, what restora- 
tions he proposes, and what bringing together 
of separate and far-distant fragments he has 
accomplished. Supreme in interest is no doubt 


the famous statue of the Louvre. This statue, 


found in the island of Melos in a niche, and 
accompanied by smaller pieces of sculpture, 
was brought to Paris during the reign of 
Louis XVIII. and set up in the Louvre. Its 


of it, which bore 
an ascription, soon disappeared. 


base being broken, one part 
The work be 
fore us gives as a suflicient reason for the dis 
appearance the desire of the custodians of the 
Louvre, in the ignorant days before 1825, to 


claim Praxiteles or some other giant of re- 
nown as the author, Both arms are broken 
off. A very large number of proposed restora- 
tions have been made. It has been thought 


that the statue was that of a Muse playing on 
the lyre, of a Victory a shield 


which she was writing, of a Venus looking at 


holding ou 


herself in a mirror held in the right hand 
and raising the left hand to the hair, 
of a Venus grouped with Mars, of a Ve 
nus grouped with Cupid. Perhaps thirty 
different proposals, all from sufliciently well 


reputed artists and archeologists, might be 


brought together. The work before us estab 
lishes at length the originality of the inseribed 
part of the plinth; it also shows that the small 
the lost the plinth, 
Which is shown in Debay’s drawing, probably 
the left 
arm was raised, though not quite to the level 
of the shoulder, and that the 


with the palm upward 


square hole in piece of 


received a pillar; it maintains that 
hand was turned 
There results a resto 
ration shown on page 38s0, which we have «le 

The carried 
on tothe original type which the Melos statue 


scribed above inquiry is then 


reproduces, and it is found that the present 
statue is based upon a pure Greek type similar 
to that of the Aphrodite of Capua at Naples, 
which type is assumed to be a Skopasian type, 





but modified by reference to the statues of 
Tyche, or Deity of Good Fortune, of the island 
of Melos. Asthe whole argument fills thirty 
three pages, we cannot analyze it here. Tt will 
excite the angry incredulity ot (1 who wist 
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object was to examine the mounds and earth- 
works of the Ohio valley and the ruined tem- 
ples of Guatemala and southern Mexico, with 
the 


their origin 


view of determining, so far as might be, 
But while this was his main pur- 
to add that he 


of what he saw and 


pose, it is but fair was by no 


means neylectful heard in 


other directions Accordingly, 


there are por 
tions of the volume in which he has gathered 


together a number of facts which are of inte 


rest socially and politically rather than archa 
ologically, and which for this reason will prove 
the 


Especially is this true of the first two or three 


peculiarly attractive to casual reader. 


chapters, in which we have a somewhat gos 
sipy account of the author's observations and 
experiences in’ Boston and elsewhere in the 
towns and cities of the Atlantic coast. Thus, 


for example, basing his conclusion upon what 
he had seen of the effects of emancipation in 
the West that 
was not much probability that the negro chil- 


Indies, he tells us (p. 6) there 
dren who were then at school in our Southern 
States would ever rise to an equality with the 
this 
point the testimony of the Catholic mission 


white races (sie) around them, 


Upon 


aries among our Indians is of importance. In 
fact the 
lates to the Indian or the negro, or whether, 


problem is the same, whether it re- 


as is unfortunately the case at present with us, 
it has to do with the Indian and the negro at one 
and the same time. Accordingly, when these 
tell us (pp. a5, 111, 276, 872, 


that the efforts of the past three hundred years 


missionaries etc.) 
to improve the intellectual character of the 
tribes committed to their care have been use 
less, it may well teach us to look with patience 
upon the struggles of a people who did not en- 
ter upon the upward race until we were near- 
ing the goal. However, be this as it may, 
opinions upon these and similar topics are in 
the 


questions involved, relating as they do to the 


nature of obiter dicta, and though the 
future of the negro and the Indian, are as im 
portant as when they were first broached, and 
call upon us quite as loudly for solution, yet 
they may be passed over without affecting the 
force of our author’s conclusions upon subjects 
that came more immediately within the sphere 
of his inquiry. 

the 
called (including under this title the shell-heaps 


Among these, mound question, as it is 


of Maine and the ancient mines of Wisconsin 
as well as the earthworks of the Ohio valley 

chiefly appeals tous. It may even be said to 
take on an added interest, since our author (p. 
387) evidently inclines to the opinion that the 
so-called) mound-builders originally lived in 
the Ohio valley, and that, having been driven 


from that region at some time in the distant 


past, they moved southward and established 
themselves in Guatemala, where they built 
the immense works at Patinamit and Utatlan 


He also tells us (pp. 64, 1038, 382, ete.) that there 
was no such difference between the civilization 
mund- builders and that of the Indians 
the 
das would justify the inference that they 
different 


of these mi 


who were found here when whites first 


lance 


be longed to races, and hence he 


concludes that they were one and the same 
people ro this conclusion, so far as it relates 
to the identity of the mound-builders and the 
Indians of historic times, we do not object. 
The trend of opinion among competent investi- 
gators has been in this direction for some years 
past ; and the recent report of Cyrus Thomas, 
in the publications of the Bureau of Ethnology, 


of the subject as to render any 


ion unne 


essary. 


while we are in full accord with our 


Melusion upon this point, there are 


The Nation. 








a number of statements leading up to it which 
are not accepted, or which can be explained in 
a different way from that which he bas adopt 
ed. For instance, so far was it from being the 


custom of our Indians (p. 68) to torture and 
kill their prisoners that it was the exception. 
Even among the fierce and haughty Iroquois 
in the heyday of their power, almost one-half 


of their fighting men (‘Jesuit Rel.’ a. b. 1660, 


p. 6) were adoptions ; and this would have been 
impossible if the massacre of captives had been 
the rule. So, too, blue eyes and red hair 


among the Mandans can be satisfactorily ac 
the of the 
Welsh or any other pre-Columbian arrivals : 


counted for without intervention 
including 
99, 102) to 


and as for the squares and circles 
(pp. 
have been erected under the direction of Euro- 


those that are wrongly said 


pean surveyors—it is only necessary to call at- 
tention to the fact that our Western farmers, 
when fencing in their fields, rarely have the 
use of mathematical instruments, and that al- 
though thus handicapped, they find no difti- 
culty in ‘‘running off” squares as large as any 
of those in the Ohio valley, with the aid of 
The 
circles might, perhaps, give a little more trou- 


three straight sticks and a good eye. 


ble, but even they are not beyond the compass 
of a boy with a string. 

In regard to the temples, etc., of Guatemala 
and southern Mexico, there is not much to be 
Some of the 


them were in use when Europeans first appear- 


said. more elaborate among 
ed upon the scene; and, thanks to recent inves- 
tigations, it is no longer necessary to invent 
a band of civilization-bearing refugees from 
p. 422) 
account for the progress of the people who 
built them. 
of opinion on this subject that not only is the 


Spain or anywhere else, in order to 


In fact, so radical is the change 


development attained in certain favored cen- 
tres, as, for example, in Mexico and Peru, be- 
lieved to have been of indigenous growth, but 
there is a large and growing school of ethnolo- 
gists who hold with Brinton (‘American Race,’ 
p. 44) that wherever there was such a centre, 
the advance was not monopolized by the peo- 
ple among whom it appeared, but was enjoyed 
to nearly an equal degree by 
tribes of different stocks. In other words, the 
idea that the civilization of tribes like the Az 
tecs and Quichés differed in kind from that of 
the Pueblos and the Indians that lived east of 
the Mississippi, is no longer entertained. Un 


neighboring 


questionably there were differences in archi- 
tecture, and perhaps in some other respects, 
but they were more than counterbalanced by 
the resemblances, and were far fewer than can 
be found in any of our cities. Even in those 
instances in which the disparity was marked, 
it may have been due, as Bandelier suggests, 
to the exigencies of another climate and of 
varying natural resources, 


Cossack Fairy-Tales and Folk-Tales. Select- 

ed, edited, and translated by R. Nisbet Bain. 

London: Lawrence & Bullen; New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE field of folk-lore is being more industri- 

ously worked than ever, and Mr. Bain con- 


tributes the most recent volume on that sub- 
ject. It is hardly fair to say of the Ruthenian 
folk-tale, as the translator states in his intro- 
duction, that it 


favorable circumstances, to preserve far more 


‘‘has managed, owing to 
of the fresh spontaneity and naive simplicity 
of the primitive folk-tales than her more so- 
phisticated sister, the Russian Skazka.” The 
effect produced upon a person conversant with 


Russian folk-tales by the perusal of the ma 
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jority of the stories in this volume is, that they 
are more or less familiar, not only in general 
outlines, but in definite incidents and phrases, 
While it might be difficult or impossible to 
point out a perfect mate in the tales of Great 
Russia to any one of these tales of Little Rus- 
sia, it is nevertheless a fact that the latter are 
annoyingly reminiscent. They even contain 
passages and incidents which are parallel to or 
incidents in the 
The Great Russian tales 


identical with passages and 
byliny, or epic songs. 
may have been derived from these Little Rus- 
sian the Kiet? 
Cyele, which are no longer known in the land 
of their birth, but are still handed down by oral 


tradition among the 


forms, like the Epie Songs of 


peasants of the far north 
But it must be remembered that Novgorod the 
Great formed another cradle of original folk- 
lore in the Northwest, and that 
tled by colonists from Novgorod. 
The Great tales and epics are no 
‘sophisticated’ than those which are 


Kieff was set- 


Russian 
more 
presented to us here, though the latter will al- 
ways seem less sophisticated in the original 
because of the piquancy and soft mellowness 
of the dialect in 
Again, while they are, as 


which they are written. 
a rule, no doubt of 
great antiquity, they have not escaped the in- 
trusion of modern foreign elements, such as 
thatin ‘*The Wondrous St 
and the Serpents.” 


ry of Ivan Golik 


Ivan is cast into the sea 


and is swallowed by a great whale-fish, in 
whose maw he tiads Wagons containing tobacco- 
pipes and tobacco, which uses until the 


Whale feels uncomfortable and swims ashore, 
when Ivan is rescued. While this Jonah inci- 
dent may have been introduced and improved 
upon in very early times, the tobacco interpo 
lation cannot date back further than the seven- 
teenth century, at which time the plant was 
introduced in Russia. 

« In‘! The Vampire and St 
the original of Gogol’s famous story, ‘‘ Vy.” 
It must be confessed that the original is far 


Michael” wehave 


more racy and delightful than the modernized 
version which Gogol published many years be- 
fore an attempt had been made to collect the 
‘The 
Sparrow and the Bush” is the counterpart of 
‘*The Old Woman who went to Market, 
‘** The Golden Slipper ” is a perfeet and beauti- 
fully characteristic 


Cossack legends of his native Ukraina. 
* while 
version of * Cinderella.” 
The oppressed stepdaughter drives in splendor 
to a ball, and the fascinated 
both of her slippers by 


to church, not 


Tsesarevitch 


secures 


placing pitch on the spot w here she is wont to 


stand there. The prince is represented in the 
illustration as sitting in chureh on a hand- 
somely carved bench the illustrator should 
have known that no one sits in a Russian 


the 


may 


church, and that the design of earving is 


not Russian. In general, it be said of 
the illustrations that they are fairly decora- 
tive, but are neither national nor characteris 
UIC, 

The most thoroughly national and charming 
tale, ** The Tsar and the Angel,” narrates how 
the Tsar, ‘* who wasso very proud that he feared 
neither God nor man,” waxed wroth at some 
Holy 
read in church 
thought he—* words that I e¢ 


though I grow gray-headed 


words of Scripture which the priest 


‘To say such words to me,” 
an never forget, 


So he orders 


the priest to smear those words over with 


grease and never dare to 
The angel 
trains the haughty 


read them again 


comes to the priest's assistance, and 
t 


Tsar to be a good sovereign 
by making him poor and a vagabond on the 
face of the earth, and reigning in hisstead un- 
til the } if but 
little 


Tsar has “picked up wisdom, 
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“The Ungrateful Children and the Old Father 


who went to school again” offers a very in 
genious and amusing version of the state of 
affairs with which ‘‘ King Lear” has 
The four 


whom the old man has divided his property 


nade us 
ungrateful sons, 


familiar. among 


during his lifetime, shirk the duty of taking 
care of him, and decide to send him to school, 
learned his letters, be 


though he has 


‘there will 


never 


cause be a bench for him to sit 
upon there, and he can take something to eat 
The aged father 


makes them 


in his knapsack.” verly 
him 


The only tragedy is furnished 


outwits them, and are for 
until he dies 
by the sons’ wrath and disappointment 
his death, and the « 
their neighbors 





medy by the 


‘You see, 
thing at school after all! He 


Omment of 
he learned some 


was a long time 


before he began learning, but better late than 
never. Ut appears to us ‘twas a right good 
school you sent him to.’ 

The translation is spirited and good. The 


book is entertaining and valuable 
less, it is surprisingly lacking in the po 
which one would expect from a race so rich in 
poetical ballads, and which undoubtedly origi 
nated the majority of the deeply poetical epic 
The 


try, invention, wit, and literary quality to the 


songs. tales are greatly inferior in 


Esthonian Folk-Tales recently reviewed in these 
columns. 


Papers and Notes on the Glacial G 

Great Britain and Treland By the late 
Henry Carvill Lewis, M.A 
from his unpublished MSS. by Henry W 
Crosskev, LL.D., F.G.8. Longmans, (ireen 


& Co. 184. 





No single epoch in geology has beet e sul 

ject of more study and speculation than the 
glacial period in Great Britain There were 
first recognized the traces of a former in 
vasion of the land, and it was from British 


geologists, as well as from Agassiz, that Amet 
cans took their first lessons in glacial geology 
It is therefore 
first sight paradoxical, that from an Amet 


somewhat singular, and at 


can geologist, and a very young one at that, 


; + 


rst comprehensive and 


there should come the 
rational explanation 


fa multitude of glacia 


phenomena that have been for years it t 
versy among British glacialists, and that hls 
views should meet such general acceptar 
among English geologists that one of 
number was willing to edit his posthu . 
manuscripts 

The scientific career of the voung 
phian, Prof. H. Carvill Lewis, was 
but brilliant one. and his early death was a 
distinct loss to science. After completing his 
studies of the great termi I i 


North American ice sheet where it crosses t 


mountains and vallevs of Pennsylvania Was 


+ 
‘ 


seized with a desire 





na in the smaller a ( i ‘ 
he would have the benet ta : 
and of the observations of a st 





geologists who had pre 
these observations reco! ! i 
cles, the authors of no tw \ 
tirely in accord as t i 
7 i hye i 
. +) 
than t v - s } < . 
ble tim n | i ‘ 6 
masters, and res N 


| 
| 





‘| he 


of the S 


Nation. 


from 
from the 
Kimberley mines, which excited great interest 


throughout the 


uth African diamond deduced 


microscopical study of specimens 


scientific world, and met with 


Imost universal acceptation as a good work 
ing hypothesis. He had gathered most of 
Inaterial necessary f 


n the 


ra proposed work 








the 





glactation of the British Isles when he was 
tal , i 
aken down by typhoid fever on his last vi 5 
age to England, and died a few davs after his 
landing at Liverpool 
His last request to his devoted wife, who had 
accompanied bim on all his geological excur- 
sions, was that his friend Dr. Crosskev would 
prepare this material for the press Only a 
xeologist can appreciate the ar sness and 
lelicacy of such a task as the working uy f 
the tield-notes of a fellow geologist, and be can 
best understand why the editor has published 
the greater part of the material in the ut 
tinished form in which it stood in | f. Lewis's 
note- books The resulting \ the Is it 4 ~t 
quence perbaps less interesting to the general 
reader, but it is invaluable to the geologist o1 
geolog ii student, as showipy the et sou 
wl hon the best eo] i Is t 
modern s irrives at its n . a 
with what npleteness fleid *) 
iken Dr. Crosskey does not subs ‘ i 
f Prof. Lewis's deductions, ar t is poss 
the latter might have found is t 
{fy them to some extent after furthe ves 
gation; but in the n they prese t 
plausible interpret noft “i ‘ . 
f British glaciology 
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faith as called Unitari- 
He cordially accepts the claims of mo 
Biblical their extremer 


he frankly rejects all supernaturalistic 


‘the unsectarian sect 
ans.” 
dern criticism in 
forms ; 
conceptions, though he denies with equal posi- 
validity of the assertions of the 
In Mr. Chadwick’s opinion, 
‘before the century completes its round, the 


tiveness the 
pure materialist 


pure humanity of Jesus will be as generally re- 
ceived among us [Unitarians] as the unity of 
And this ‘* pure humanity 
thought of perfection. The author's hope of 
immortality draws its strength not merely 


God.” ” implies no 


from the natural cravings of the human heart, 
but from ‘‘ the scientific doctrine of the persis- 
tency the ‘doctrine of correlated 
growth,” and ‘*the Darwinian doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest.” His ‘‘ great salvation” 
is ‘‘salvation by character 

Mr. Chadwick’s affection ‘for P arker and his 
scbool is conspicuous; but he takes his readers 
into his confidence as to his own spiritual de- 


of force,” 


velopment: 


‘*T remember well enough how hard it was 
for me to give up the supernaturalist position. 
Body and soul seemed parting company. But 
| remember with much sadder self-compassion 
the agony of mind and heart when I could not 
maintain any longer the cause of Transcen- 
dentalism as formulated by Theodore Parker, 
or prophesy any more in its name. But from 
out the darkness there came bands that pluck 
ed me out of the horrible pit and miry clay, 
and set my feet upon a rock; and 1 found a new 
song in my mouth. 

‘*It was the development of the scientific 
spirit that made such a change come o’er the 
spirit of our dream. I think I am not 
wrong in my imagination that for many Uni- 
tarians of the more thoughtful kind there was 
a period of thick darkness somewhere along 
from 1860 to 1880, sooner or later as the indi- 





vidual was quick or slow to recognize the force | 


of the scientific criticism on both the super- | 


naturalist and the Transcendentalist positions.” 


feature 
of these lectures for the general reader. Were 
it so, they would naturally call for review in 
the religious journals rather than in the Na- 
Mr. Chadwick's not 
command the assent of all who bear the Unita- 
rian name—a fact which he frankly recognizes; 


rian thought is not the most valuable 


tion. conclusions will 


The 


N ation. 





America. But Mr Chadwick's volume has the 
merit of giving the best popular history of 
Unitarian doctrine that has come to our no- 
tice. It is not, like the work of Dr. J. H. 
Allen, recently reviewed in these columns, a 
sketch of the Unitarian movement as a whole, 
but a presentation of unfolding Unitarian 
thought regarding the cardinal principles of 
the Christian faith. The author, positive as 
he is in the expression of his own opinions, has 
recognized this clearly as the main aim of his 
volume : 

“Tf there is one thing which I hope my book 
will do over and above all others, it is that it 
may furnish some correction of a very general 
impression in the Unitarian mind that Unita- 
rianism is ‘the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever... We make much of the changes 
which other creeds have undergone, and some- 
times think and speak as if we had ourselves 
been mainly influential in bringing these 
changes about. Something we have done, no 
doubt; but in the meantime the same Time 
Spirit which has been at work on the other 
creeds has been at work upon ours also, and 
the changes it has undergone have not been less 
than theirs.” 

In pursuance of this endeavor, and under 
the captions of the Doctrine of Man, Concern- 
ing God, the Bible, Christianity, Concerning 
Jesus, the Future Life, and the Great Salva- 
tion, Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian 
belief. How wide and far-reaching those 
changes have been, especially in the American 
development of this way of thinking, he makes 
clearly manifest. 

Not the least attractive quality of Mr. 
Chadwick's presentation is his modesty of 
claim for the body to which he belongs, and 
his charity toward those from whom he differs: 

‘*The common asseveration, ‘I am a good 
Unitarian,’ often means, ‘I am as rigid a sec- 


, Maer , . Toi | tarian as you will find in any of the orthodox 
Yet this exposition of more radical Unita- | : 


sects.’ But there are better Unitarians, who 
do not think that we have all the truth there 
is with us, nor all the goodness, who believe in 
our ideas, and still more in our principles, and 
would fain give them freest course, but who 
are not anxious by what name they shall be 
called, and whose hope is for an ever-livelier 
sympathy among all Christian sects and all 


| the great religions of the world.” 


they will certainly not meet the approval of | 


the g 


treat majority of the religious scholars of | 
' 


Altogether Mr. Chadwick has given us a 
valuable as well as a very readable treatise. 
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An index is perhaps not to be expected ina 
collection of what were originally lectures, 
but had one been added, the usefulness of the 
volume would have been decidedly enhanced. 
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